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A Publisher Asks and Answers 


What Is Wrong with Textbooks? 


P. A. KNOWLTON 


In the School Executive 


HE end product of schoolbook 
publishers is an extremely important 
and much underrated factor in 
American education. But are all 
textbooks perfectly planned, perfect- 
ly edited, perfectly marketed? Ob- 
viously not. Identifying their short- 
comings should point the way to 
progress. 

Textbook-adopting units are best 
served when they are able to select 
from the widest possible choice of 
books. Under conditions of open 
competition, the most worthy texts 
have a way of surviving, but inferior 
material attractively presented can 
enjoy spurts of popularity. 

Colored illustrations are beauti- 
ful, but they are often used beyond 
the limit of proved educational util- 
ity. The unquestionable teaching 
value of pictures that explain and 
amplify often leads the uncritical 
to welcome pictures that confuse 
and restrict because they inhibit 
spontaneous exercise of imagina- 
tion. 

American textbooks are incompar- 
ably superior in format today. No 
one would advocate a return to 
small type, meager leading, or ex- 
cessively long paragraphs. Yet third- 
grade texts are just as readable, even 
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for beginners, as first-grade texts, in 
which type size and width of lead- 
ing needlessly exceed basic require- 
ments. 

While some publishers revise their 
books from cover to cover oftener 
than is necessary, others recopyright 
old books on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts. Salesmen make a commotion 
over one-sentence references to 
plutonium, Israel, the death of Babe 
Ruth. There is an unduly worshipful 
attitude toward the terminology of 
methodology, and if a publisher 
does not call a chapter by its latest 
nickname he is sunk. This attitude 
places a premium on _ recency, 
whether real or simulated, and tends 
to undermine permanent book 
values and encourage opportunism 
and superficiality. 

The demand for gratis accessories 
has reached racket proportions. For 
this the publishing industry has it- 
self to thank. Manuals have flowered 
under the impetus of competition 
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into full-size treatises. If these are 
given away, their cost must be taken 
into account when the books which 
they service are priced. Salesmen, 
interested in securing an infinitesi- 
mal sales advantage regardless of 
cost, demand every accessory de- 
vised to accompany almost every 
text. And publishers meekly con- 
form. Meanwhile, the teachers who 
need manuals most use them least. 


TABUS 


The mandates and tabus of re- 
gional pride, religions, and political 
sectarianism cannot be safely ig- 
nored. A picture of a hillbilly log 
cabin with an appropriate caption 
once lost one publisher a geography 
adoption in what later became a 
highly enlightened state. Thus the 
authors and publishers of biologies, 
histories, geographies, problems 
texts, and anthologies restrain them- 
selves here and tiptoe there. It is 
surprising that so much controver- 
sial material remains. 

With all our prating about toler- 
ance, our textbooks show that we 
still have a good deal to learn about 
human beings and their interrela- 
tions. Most of our schoolbooks are 
written and published east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. Most schoolbooks sub- 
tly assume the reader to be a native- 
born child of a middle-income fam- 
ily of Nordic extraction residing in 
the Northeast. By inference, we fail 
to accept the Negro, the Mexican, 
and the Puerto Rican as basically 
and normally American, and some 
of us persist in assuming an average 
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income which no gation has enjoyed 
since Adam or will enjoy before the 
millennium. Perhaps some day we 
shall see textbooks which presup- 
pose, as entirely natural within the 
same classroom, a wider variety of 
socio-economic conditions and that 
evidence a more humane apprecia- 
tion of the fears and aspirations 
which each status entails. 

The relation between textbooks 
and the curriculum is regrettably 
confused. Do we improve books by 
improving the curriculum, or vice 
versa? Any principle of selection or 
organization of subject matter on 
which a book may be based is cur- 
ricular in nature. In that sense the 
curriculum always comes first. But 
if a curricular principle, such as 
nonrepetitiveness (in history or 
geography) or meaningfulness (in 
arithmetic) or relatedness to con- 
temporary life (of Latin) gains 
wide currency through books in 
which it is applied, those books may 
exert a profound and lasting influ- 
ence on the curriculum. Textbooks 
have contributed mightily to cur- 
ricular change, and usually their in- 
fluence has been beneficial. Some- 
times, however, the initial improve- 
ment that they made was so radical 
that it soon outlived its usefulness 
and became identified with reaction. 

Few texts differentiate between 
the curricular requirements of 
gtades seven, eight, and nine in 
junior high school and those of the 
same grades in schools operating 
under the 8-4 plan. In plain lan- 
guage, the junior high school has in 
the main failed to justify itself as a 
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curricular unit. Recently the author 
suggested to a distinguished col- 
league in another company that the 
publisher who first came out with 
an honest-to-goodness junior-high- 
school textbook would make a kill- 
ing. “But,” he objected, ‘‘that isn’t 
the way they teach, and who are we 
to reform them?” We're still look- 
ing for junior-high-school books 
with blood, bone, and meat—and 
suspect that schools are, too. 


TEXTBOOK INSINCERITY 


Our textbooks and their promo- 
tion are subject to criticism on 
grounds of insincerity. The failure 
of textbooks to recognize substand- 
ard socio-economic conditions that 
prevail in parts of all but the most 
favored communities is just as hypo- 
critical as books that feature Santa 
Claus, bedtime stories, and rules of 
etiquette, while ignoring hunger, 
cold, noise, stench, loneliness, fear, 
hate, frustration—in short, the 
struggle for existence when survival 
is not automatic. The assumption 
that all the children of a class re- 
cruited from all ability groups can 
do everything required in the book 
is unsound, insincere, and cruel. 

Reference to sex in high-school 
textbooks are disgraceful examples 
of reticence masquerading as candor. 
Either we should let adolescents 
learn for themselves and from one 
another, with all the risks of a 
laissez faire policy, or we should be 
honest. Every adolescent knows, and 
no schoolbook for adolescents ac- 
knowledges, the power of sexual 
temptation. The textbook which 
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plays down the psychological side of 
sex, talks primly about sublimation 
and the expediency of monogamy is 
despised by the youthful reader. 

Most educators are poor or in- 
different writers, yet it is from 
their ranks that textbook authors 
must ordinarily be recruited. Their 
manuscripts require servicing that 
ranges from refinement to replace- 
ment. The actual contribution of 
the author (with or without quotes) 
varies from book to book and pub- 
lisher to publisher. Sole author, 
senior author, junior author, coau- 
thor, collaborator-with-grateful-ac- 
knowledgments, editor, and just 
plain ghost form a hierarchy that is 
indeed mysterious to the unin- 
formed. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Fundamentally, insincere publish- 
ing is very rare. Somewhere along 
the tortuous voyage from outline to 
bound book, a new and worthwhile 
feature may get snagged. Sometimes 
even the initial idea of the book 
may be forgotten. But rare indeed is 
the publisher who does not acknowl- 
edge a deep and fundamental debt 
to society. Like other educators, of 
course, he has to meet two sets of 
obligations. A schoolman’s duty to 
his taxpayers corresponds to a pub- 
lisher’s duty to his stockholders. In 
neither case is this second obligation 
antisocial or in any way shameful. 
Rather, it is an incentive to realism 
and practicality, without which both 
teaching and publishing can—and 
sometimes do—lose themselves in a 
labyrinth of experimentation. ° 
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A Real Job Unit 


High-School Seniors Survey Job 
Opportunities 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


In Occupations 


q OHN Totheroh’s Senior Problems 
class at Santa Paula, California, 
Union High School has a long unit 
on jobs. Mr. Totheroh motivates 
the unit with whatever is current at 
the time—newspaper stories, a fea- 
ture article from a magazine, an 
effective radio program, or by bring- 
ing in a speaker or a movie about 
jobs. Thus Mr. Totheroh gives his 
pupils an understanding of the over- 
all picture of careers in America. 
But Mr. Totheroh has a concern 
for Santa Paula—has Santa Paula a 
place for these boys and girls, and 
are these boys and girls prepared to 
take their places in Santa Paula in- 
dustry? It is no surprise to find Mr. 
Totheroh conducting a youth survey 
of job opportunities in the local 
community. 

Before sending the pupils into 
the community to make such a sur- 
vey they must be trained and in- 
formed. This preparation took some 
time. Industries were polled, tech- 
niques and approaches to interview- 
ing were studied, developed and 
practiced, and a set of questions 
were drawn up. Finally, the teach- 
ers agreed to closing classes one 
day and the students went into the 
field. 

They went by twos, one to ques- 
tion, one to record. On a schedule 
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prepared by the class they met defi- 
nite appointments, prearranged by 
classmates over the telephone. They 
went in a dignified, businesslike 
way, knowing what to say to the 
receptionist, how to introduce them- 
selves to the personnel manager, 
what information they wanted: 

How many do you employ? Men, 
women? Age groups? What do you re- 
quire of an applicant? How much of this 
comes from schooling? Are our high- 
school graduates adequate? What train- 
ing do you think the school could give 
which it does not now give? What is 
your turnover? About how many of our 
gtaduates are you prepared to hire in 
June? Are your jobs seasonal or per- 
manent ? 

And so on, and so on—the ques- 
tions pointed two ways: What do 
you expect of us? What do you have 
to offer us? 

Now the material was in. What 
was to be done with it? Sheets were 
prepared by industries, by cate- 
gories, by subject. Charts and graphs 
were made. Means and medians 
were computed. Business and pro- 
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fessional ethics came into view as 
confidential material was spread be- 
fore the group. Complaints about 
the school were organized and, with 
recommendations, “respectfully sub- 
mitted” to school authorities. 


FOUR-WAY VALUE 


Gradually the material shaped it- 
self into an instrument with a four- 
way value: (1) for the Chamber of 
Commerce to get an overall view of 
Santa Paula industry; (2) for each 
industry to see itself in relation to 
Santa Paula industry and a potential 
labor market; (3) for the school to 
assay itself in relation to job-oppor- 
tunities for its graduates; (4) for 
each pupil to see himself in relation 
to employment possibilities in the 
area. 

The organization of the materials 
was followed by a plethora of ac- 
tivity. The project had to be record- 
ed for the school paper and the 
local papers. Student speakers were 
provided at the request of clubs in 
the city. A radio program was pre- 
pared and broadcast. All of these 
activities were cocurricular, prepared 
in class with the assistance of class- 
mates and teachers from other de- 
partments. 

Gradually discussion moved to- 
ward the personal: How does this 
affect me? Am I qualified? Do I 
want to work in any of these indus- 
tries at any of these occupations? 
This led into a unit on personality, 
which was worked out with equal 
care. The culmination of the unit 
was a program of terminal guidance 
sparked, directed, coordinated by 


Freeman Eakin, principal of the 
high school. The PTA and the Ro- 
tary Club made it possible to bring 
the county guidance director and 
psychologist to the school for in- 
dividual interviews with pupils. 

It would be pressing the obvious 
to detail the enormous amount of 
planning that went into the prep- 
aration of these units. Mr. Totheroh 
had laid out his objectives, gathered 
the materials, planned each step of 
the way. He prepared to use the 
techniques which had already been 
developed in the class and to intro- 
duce new ones. He considered the 
individual capacities of his pupils 
and saw to it that there were tasks 
and materials within the capacity 
of each one that would lead to 
growth. Before starting he made 
sure of administrative support, he 
enlisted the help of other depart- 
ments in school, he checked com- 
munity contacts to insure that the 
project was wanted by the com- 
munity, understood by the commu- 
nity, and would receive cooperation 
and support. 

Can such a program be justified 
as an educational experience, with 
all that the term implies in the 
way of development for high-school 
students? Let us select some of the 
values attained: 

Note that at the beginning there 
was a felt need. In a few months 
these boys and girls would be on 
the labor market. This prospect 
stimulated their research. Then the 
data could be organized, presented, 
and interpreted in a number of 
ways. This made it possible for each 
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pupil to make a contribution at the 
level of his ability. Among such 
contributions were the preparation 
of lists, graphs, the making of 
formal talks, written communica- 
tion, as in the writing of letters, ar- 
ticles for the papers, and radio 
script. Planning by the pupils was 
emphasized throughout this unit. 
Organization was a necessity. Com- 
mittees were formed, general discus- 
sion took place. Pupils were given 
opportunities to lead, to cooperate, 
to contribute, to create in many dif- 
ferent ways at many different levels, 
but all within the group process. 
But skills and facts are not 


enough equipment for a high-school 
graduate. Attitudes must be develop- 
ed. From the group Mr. Totheroh 
drew expressions of attitudes—to- 
ward labor, toward capital, toward 


men and women employees, non- 
white and white, heavy labor, skills, 
and white collar. By group pressure 
he endeavored to direct these atti- 
tudes into socially acceptable prin- 
ciples. He used free discussion, at- 
titude tests, and opinion polls. Be- 
cause the subject was current, vital 
to youth, it lent itself naturally to an 
expression of opinion and made 
possible a direction of opinion. 
The project also gave pupils adult 
experience. It prepared them to go 
into an adult world, after living for 
almost 12 years in the adult-planned- 
for-children world of the school- 
room. It forced them to see that the 
adult responsibility of getting a job 
would soon be theirs. . 
From the adult world created in 
the classroom, the director of the 
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project led pupils into the adult 
world of the community. He pre- 
pared them to meet adults, helped 
them to behave like adults. Many 
times, the interview over, the per- 
sonnel manager visited with the 
pupils, asked them about their 
plans, their school, in a man-to-man 
fashion. They found themselves an- 
swering, not as schoo! children, but 
as adults. Contacts were made which 
some of the pupils followed up. 

Another value which accrued to 
the pupils was learning the commun- 
ity. This was a learning essential 
to their own job placement. It was 
an intensive study of one phase of 
their community, its work-a-day life. 
The pupils learned at first hand 
what types of jobs were available, 
the conditions of labor, hours, 
wages, requirements, and subse- 
quently had something to build on 
in making their own vocational 
choices. They ascertained if there 
was a place for them in their own 
community and if they needed 
further training before they were 
ready for a job. They learned what 
jobs led to promotion and the ad- 
ditional training or experience 
necessary. 

Was this project of any value to 
the community? Definitely, yes. The 
community had made available to it 
the occupational analysis which the 
pupils had prepared. Rapport be- 
tween school and industry was im- 
proved. But probably the greatest 
permanent value to the community 
was the desire of many of the pu- 
pils to stay in Santa Paula and seek 
jobs with local employers. ° 








It’s Easy to Label a Youngster a “Problem Child” 
When Is a Child a Real Problem? 


PETER BLOs 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


Wen a child’s conduct stumps 
us, when he doesn’t behave as we 
would reasonably expect him to, and 
when nothing we can devise or in- 
vent will bring about a change in 
his attitude or his behavior—then 
we are quite likely to label him a 
problem. Certainly his actions make 
problems for us, but are we not too 
hasty in deciding that he himself is 
a problem? Rather he may be a 
child with a problem. 

Granted that the youngster is 
troubled about something, how do 
we go about discovering the root 
of his trouble, when he may not 
be willing—or able—to let us know 
directly? 

Let us ask ourselves, “Why is he 
acting this way? What is the real 
cause?” It may not be too easy to 
answer these questions, but they are 
the important ones. 

Maybe the goals that have been 
set for him are too high. Time and 
time again a child becomes disturb- 
ed because of too great expectations 
on the part of his elders. Or, at 
home or at school, inappropriate 
educational measures may cause him 
to be disturbed and to rebel against 
authority. Here the cause does not 
lie in the child but in the misguid- 
ed, unimaginative, or ignorant 
adult. Sometimes the so-called 
“problem child” may be passing 
through a “phase” from which he 
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will emerge without permanent 
damage to his emotional growth. 
Such phases, to be sure, are often 
hard on parents and teachers. How- 
ever, they present no real problem to 
the child himself. 

Now that we have considered the 
child with a problem we are ready 
for some sort of dependable basis 
on which to define the problem 
child. But let us first remind our- 
selves of certain findings that have 
emerged from recent work in child 
guidance in the treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Among 
the most significant are findings that 
have to do with emotional growth. 

Physical growth always impresses 
us with the constancy of its prog- 
ress. Even though it comes to a 
temporary standstill every now and 
then, it is an ongoing process. We 
are all too likely to think that emo- 
tional, intellectual, and _ social 
growth follows that same kind of 
pattern, and we are often surprised 
and disappointed to find that it 
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does not. For in growing up emo- 
tionally, mentally, and socially, any 
child will progress for a time, will 
seem to stand still for a time, and 
will actually slip back now and then 
as well. So our notion of steady 
progress has to be replaced by a 
new concept—that of a series of ups 
and downs that may baffle us for the 
time being but are nonetheless 
wholly normal. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROBLEMS 


Problems connected with this hill- 
and-valley growth pattern we might 
call developmental problems. They 
are to be expected to some degree 
in all children. For example, Edith, 
aged 11, may begin to have trouble 
remembering things or find herself 
unable to concentrate even for a 
short time, but this does not mean 
that her mental powers are declin- 
ing. However, neither her parents 
mor her teachers should sit back 
while nature takes its course. On the 
contrary, Edith needs plenty of 
adult reminders—needs, too, delib- 
erate help to make her realize her 
conflicting strivings. 

In addition to these develop- 
mental problems we also have to 
make allowances for the effects of 
accidental events on the growing 
child’s personality. Birth, death, 
sickness; change of environment, 
crises in the parents’ lives, and in- 
numerable other events somehow 
have to be assimilated by the child, 
made a part of his emotional exper- 
ience, and this effort will tempor- 
arily obstruct or retard his normal 
progress. Here we have to take the 
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time factor into consideration in 
order to test the child’s capacity to 
adjust. If he is able to cope with 
these experiences by successful mas- 
tery, integration, and compromise, 
he will gain in maturity. 

At last some light can be shed on 
our original question, “What is a 
real problem child?” If, after we 
have considered all the factors men- 
tioned, the child’s behavior still ap- 
pears unaccountable, then our label 
of problem child seems not hap- 
hazard but well chosen and well 
founded. And now that we have 
sifted out the run-of-the-mill prob- 
lems of normal youngsters we can 
recognize more easily certain char- 
acteristics of the real problem child. 


TWO PATTERNS 


There are two patterns in the 
lives of such children that stand out 
with particular clarity. First, we 
usually find some serious and per- 
sistent Jack in the scheme of his ex- 
periences—lack of friends; inability 
to play; disturbance in sleep, appe- 
tite, or elimination ; persistent fears ; 
inability to concentrate or learn in 
accordance with his mental capacity. 
Somehow the problem child's life is 
always impoverished, narrowed, 
more rigid than it normally should 
be. It appears that one aspect of his 
life is not playing a part in the 
growth of his total personality. 

In the second place, we also note 
that a problem child reacts consis- 
tently in inappropriate ways to nor- 
mal situations. For instance, after 
he has looked forward to some 
happy event, his joyous anticipation 
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will be invariably followed by deep 
disappointment. Or, on the other 
hand, he may show no trace of 
anger or sorrow when ordinarily 
such emotions would be appropriate 
and understandable. 


THE CASE OF ROBERT 


A case in which professional help 
was definitely needed is illustrated 
by a boy whose behavior was both 
inadequate and inappropriate. Rob- 
ert, a very intelligent lad of 10, had 
never succeeded well in school. At 
times his work was good, at other 
times he almost failed. He appeared 
to want to succeed, but when he did 
succeed he immediately became lazy 
and indifferent. Then he would lie 
to his parents about school. 

At home he made many demands 
on his mother, lavishing affection on 
her and behaving like a much 
younger child. He imitated her in 
tastes, gait, and speech. Despite his 
demanding attitude, however, he 
never wanted presents for his birth- 
day or Christmas. His parents, who 
were always generous and encourag- 
ing, were puzzled by his lack of 
wants. Then they discovered to their 
amazement that he had helped him- 
self to a large sum of money from 
his mother’s dresser drawer. With 
this he had bought himself some 
small but very expensive toys that 
could be easily hidden. 

When confronted with his theft 
Robert confessed and asked his 
father to spank him so that he would 
not do it again. But he kept on 
stealing, although his allowance was 
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first raised and then reduced. At 
length, discouraged by the ineffec- 
tiveness of all their educational 
measures, the parents of this boy 
sought professional help. 

Here we find a child with intel- 
lectual ability but without sustained 
achievement, a demanding child, but 
also an aimless one, without strong 
desire or purpose. His behavior 
could not be changed by rational 
approaches, such as offering him 
presents or adjusting his allowance. 
The roots of his problem were far 
too deep to be reached by ordinary 


means. 


WATCH FOR PATTERNS 


If you are perplexed about a 
child’s conduct, observe him calmly 
and open-mindedly and watch for 
these particular patterns. If he seems 
to be reacting to life either inade- 
quately or inappropriately, by all 
means seek professional help. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that par- 
ents and teachers often become more 
alarmed if a child’s mental progress 
is retarded than if his social and 
emotional growth is hampered. For 
in both cases the child is suffering 
from some kind of deficiency, and 
this will ultimately disrupt the unity 
of his personality. The aim of the 
parents and teachers who guide him 
through his formative years is pre- 
cisely to preserve and consolidate 
this unity. Through his behavior 
the problem child is telling them 
that he has failed to achieve it by 
himself and needs assistance to re- 
gain his emotional health. * 








Clarify the Objective 


Educational Adjustment to What? 
W. F. RABE 


In the Junior College Journal 


( in and out of 
the maze of educational objectives 
which professional educators talk 
and write about, one particular ob- 
jective appears so frequently as to 
indicate almost unanimous endorse- 
ment. This objective is the one sym- 
bolized in the words “education for 
life adjustment.” 

This objective has won support, 
and rightly so. Nevertheless, as jus- 
tifiable as such an objective is and 
as beneficial as it has proved in 
various educational institutions, it is 
not altogether satisfactory, for it is 
an incomplete statement. It repre- 
sents progress in the right direction, 
but it is a partial utterance, a symbol 
for a concept of education which 
educators have not thought through 
to its final conclusion. 

Just what is the matter with this 
goal? In and of itself the ideal of 
life adjustment sounds fine. Patrons 
of colleges and universities think it 
excellent. Faculty members sub- 
scribe to it without dissent. Students 
respond to it with a vitality born of 
the realization that under its aegis 
attempts are being made to meet 
their needs. In the face of such 
success, to quarrel with “education 
for life adjustment,” or in more spe- 
cific phrase, “student adjustment to 
self, society, job, and family,” as 
an objective of education may well 
seem unwise. But the fact remains 
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that a corollary question is implicit 
in the statement, and too often is 
left unanswered—namely: To what 
are we going to adjust the student? 

Adjustment to life as it is here 
and now is the most inadequately 
stated of educational objectives. 
True, educators must be realists 
enough to stimulate students to ap- 
praisal of themselves as they exist 
and of their environment as it 
exists. But students adjusted solely 
to here and now are limited in their 
progress. We are going to have to 
introduce the student to ideas men 
have long cherished as to what the 
human being might really become, 
to what economic processes might 
offer, to what politics and social 
order might maintain for the benefit 
of human existence, and to what 
family relationships might be in 
their finest moments. 

Education for life adjustment 
must be adjustment to the highest 
hopes and values which men have 
evolved, and not merely to the im- 
mediate world as the student will 
sense it through his rather inade- 
quate receptors. There is more for 
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the student to do than merely to ad- 
just to the world as his eyes and 
ears apprehend it. He can adjust to 
his own aspirations, which are the 
same that men before him have 
cherished and are those which men 
always will strive to achieve. 

There is little need to state what 
must be introduced into a college 
student’s curriculum to facilitate the 
achievement of a goal of adjustment 
to life as it could be. The broadened 
concept here suggested does not 
necessarily imply the addition of 
new courses of study, for such goals 
and such adjustment can be facili- 
tated within the structure and con- 
tent of existing courses. 

Adequate life adjustment must 
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contemporary needs alone. It must 
be adjustment to the larger, timeless 
needs which men have so hopefully 
written down in dark dim rooms 
when hope of a better existence 
flickered through tragic despair. 
What are the students to adjust 
themselves to in a process of edu- 
cation? To life as it is? Or should 
their lives be a constant search and 
struggle to achieve a form of exis- 
tence beyond the limits of a particu- 
lar age? Dodge here and there as 
you wish among educational objec- 
tives, the objective of life adjust- 
ment will bump into you often and 
hard. It will not let you alone. But 
just what does it mean? To what, 
in the final analysis, are we to adjust 


not be to the here and now, toward _ the college student? ° 


Opinions Can Shift 


AN Ohio State University study reveals that conference dis- 
cussions can result in substantial changes in the opinions of 
those attending. At the fourth annual Conference on Public 
Affairs, major problems of U. S. foreign policy were dis- 
cussed. Student delegates registered their opinions at the 
opening of the conference, at the close of committee ses- 
sions, and at the end of the three-day meeting. 


According to Dr. William E. Utterback of the speech 
faculty, “The conference effected a substantial change of 
opinion among the delegates. Substantially more shift of 
opinion occurred during the committee sessions than during 
the parliamentary debate following them.” He found, “The 
tendency of discussion, much more than of debate, was to 
weaken or reverse opinion previously held rather than to 
strengthen it.” 











Curriculum Reorganization Needed 


Instructional Materials and Problem-Centered 
Teaching 


CHANDOS REID 


In the Teachers College Record 


struct IONAL materials 
probably exert a greater influence on 
the nature and quality of classroom 
instruction than any other single fac- 
tor except the teacher. Yet little has 
been done to develop materials that 
are consistent with and, more im- 
portant, that are creatively designed 
to help teachers implement the re- 
cent discoveries about human be- 
behavior that should influence class- 
room practice. 

For this reason, a group of staff 
members of the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation is conducting a series of 
studies designed both to identify 
the problems which teachers face in 
selecting and using instructional ma- 
terials in the newer type of educa- 
tional programs, and to provide as- 
sistance in the solution of these 
problems. For the present, particu- 
lar attention is being directed to- 
ward general education at the sec- 
ondary-school level. In the com- 
ments which follow, the author 
refers especially to instructional ma- 
terials as related to the problem- 
centered curriculum and _problem- 
centered teaching. 

In a problem-centered curricu- 
lum the problem itself does not re- 
main fixed, nor can it be determined 
apart from the persons concerned 
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with it. It is not organized around 
content or emotions or attitudes; 
instead, the problem itself is the 
focus, and the attitudes, emotions, 
ideas, and other factors which creat- 
ed it are all affected, and must sim- 
ultaneously be carried in mind in 
working toward its solution. 

In an effort to set up criterions 
for the development of materials 
suitable to the problem-centered cur- 
riculum and problem-centered teach- 
ing, the Institute has been studying 
the relationships between the ma- 
terial which students choose freely 
for their own reading and what we 
know about the learning process and 
the task of the secondary school. 
The implications of this study have 
given rise to the following proposed 
guideposts for the development of 
newer instructional materials. 

1. Students should see the ma- 
terial as helpful to them in the solu- 
tion of their own pressing problems. 
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2. The materials should deal 
with the values and concepts which 
students themselves are striving to 
attain. 

3. The material should have 
characteristics which would enable 
the student to identify themselves 
with the person or persons around 
whom the material would be built. 

4. The material should be so 
constructed that the classroom teach- 
er would find in it ways of analyz- 
ing the specific problems of his 
group as opposed to general instruc- 
tional materials which bear only a 
vague relation to the problems of 
the individual. 

5. The material should contain 
accurate information, information 
which is needed to help students to 
understand and solve their problem. 

6. Information should be given 
in a variety of ways. In some of the 
factual material there should be a 
combination by pictures and words, 
which would give the information 
in two ways. The word description 
should be brief and to the point. 

7. The material should have a 
modern setting keyed to various 
socio-economic backgrounds in ord- 
er that no one group of young 
people would feel that materials 
consistently dealt with behaviors 
which were out of their own social 
class. 

8. Some of the material should 
have the suspense element used in 
story-telling which stimulates the 
reader to wonder what will happen 
next. 

9. Some of the material should 
be simple with few characters and 


with a standard vocabulary, in 
order to be useful to students who 
have minimum reading skills. 

10. Some materials should be 
designed to help carry students over 
into action related to the problems 
involved and to the information 
which they have gleaned. This might 
serve as both an evaluation and an 
extension of learning. 

11. The material should lead to 
a variety of other experiences deal- 
ing with the problems more directly 


than any printed matter alone can 
do. 


PURPOSES 


As the criterions for the develop- 
ment of materials are considered 
further it would seem that they need 
to be designed within any problem 
area for three distinct purposes. 

The first is that of identifying 
and defining the problems or con- 


cerns of a specific group of students. 


This makes necessary the develop- 
ment of materials which will enable 
the class to consider problems, 
weigh them, and determine whether 
or not they are of sufficient group 
concern for intensive study. The dis- 
cussion films developed by the Hu- 
man Relations Commission of the 
Progressive Education Association 
during the Eight-Year Study are ex- 
amples of such materials. Each film 
presents a problem in which many 
conflicts are involved. The resulting 
discussion of these conflicts helps to 
identify points of disagreement 
within the class which has seen the 
film. In the Institute experimenta- 
tion, unfinished stories about teen- 
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agers have been used as another 
means of identifying group con- 
cerns. Although the development 
of these stories and experimentation 
with their use are only in the initial 
stages, the teachers who are working 
on the project indicate much enthu- 
siasm for this kind of instructional 
material. Stories are developed in 
such a way that the group is able to 
project its own concerns into the 
story. The following example may 
serve as an illustration. 


Claire sat over her breakfast unhap- 
pily. She was 15 and growing prettier 
every day. But every day life seemed to 
get harder, and sometimes Claire thought 
she hated growing up if life was going 
to be like this. 

Maybe, she thought, as she spooned 
her oatmeal around the dish aimlessly, 
it was not life that was miserable, but 
SCHOOL. It was a big black chunk out 
of your day, she reflected bitterly. 

This morning Claire could hardly bear 
the thought of leaving for school. Every- 
thing had gone wrong yesterday. Every- 
thing was sure to go wrong today. It 
would be easier to die—or get the 
measles... . 

Student responses to this story, 
which were given in individual 
compositions or in class discussion, 
served to identify those areas of 
concern and difficulty which the stu- 
dents were facing in relation to 
their school. The use of material of 
this sort, as compared with the use 
of some of the problem checklists, 
or of a problem census arrived at by 
direct listing on the part of the stu- 
dents themselves, has the advantage 
of carrying the students into the dis- 
cussion, definition, and considera- 


tion of the material at the same time 


that the concerns are being identi- 
fied. The material itself also seems 
to serve in part as an answer to the 
teacher's question, “What do I do 
after I have defined the problem?” 
The concern and eagerness of the 
students to consider the problem in- 
dicate whether or not it is a prob- 
lem to the group and carry them 
into consideration of ways of solv- 
ing the problem together and of 
sharing experiences. 


NEW IDEAS AND VALUES 


The second purpose is that of 
pushing the group’s thinking about 
the problem toward new ideas and 
new values. A collection of short 
stories which serves this purpose is 
Thicker Than Water. Others, 
Stories for Youth, and Short Stories 
for Our Times, have recently ap- 
peared. There is a great need for 
many more collections or anthol- 
ogies of stories designed to deal 
with the perplexities of personal re- 
lationships and other problems of 
emotional and attitudinal changes. 
Achieving Maturity is a psychology 
text for high-school use, a laudable 
effort in this direction. However, 
the great difficulty with most of the 
materials designed to deal with such 
problems is that they move back 
into the single focus on content and 
leave the immediate problem al- 
most untouched. 

Recent Canadian film releases, 
such as ‘Feeling of Rejection” and 
“Feeling of Hostility,’ may offer a 
valuable lead as to kinds of material 
which should be developed for teen- 
agers. Information about current 
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world affairs or government, needs 
also to be rooted in immediate con- 
cerns and should take into consid- 
eration the development and con- 
cepts, methods of thinking, and 
other ways of moving from specific 
concerns toward the types of gen- 
eralizations which help in the solu- 
tion of problems. 


PICTURES STIMULATE 


Photographs of various other 
kinds of pictures can also serve to 
stimulate the type of discussion 
which reveals or develops group 
concern in given areas. For ex- 
ample, one teacher used a picture of 
a small boy walking on a high board 
fence. He was obviously enjoying 
every minute of his experience, and 
his pleasure showed all over him. 
The group talked about the boy, of 
his obvious joy in what he was do- 
ing, and about how happy he felt. 
Then the teacher said, “What do 
you suppose happened when he 
went home to tell his mother about 
the experience?” The resulting dis- 
cussion of family situations and 
parent-child relationships revealed 
the tensions of the group far better 
than any direct listing of such 
problems could have done. The 
group moved into socio-drama, por- 
traying the different things that 
could have happened, and into a dis- 
cussion of the ways that their sev- 
eral parents made them feel. Not 
only did this picture serve to identify 
problems and tensions within the 
group which needed a prolonged 
consideration, but it actually moved 
the class to consideration of those 
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problems and a more specific iden- 
tification of them. It is interesting to 
note that this identification and this 
type of problem discussion carry 
with them emotional connotations as 
well as intellectual ones and that 
they do meet the criterions which 
were indicated above. 

When we examine situations 
which are of genuine concern to any 
group, it is important to recognize 
that they are persistent situations. 
They are never solved once and for 
all but recur, in different forms and 
with different perplexities, through- 
out life. 

Our task, then, in developing this 
second type of material for the 
problem approach in the classroom, 
is to help boys and girls to learn 
to move from their immediate per- 
sonal questions and problems to- 
ward generalizations that will help 
them to meet these persistent situa- 
tions as they recur. It is not enough 
to look at a particular book (or 
film) and say, “This book (or film) 
falls in the area of dating.’’ We have 
to go further and ask, “How does 
this book (or film) help an indi- 
vidual to move from his particular 
concern with dating toward general- 
izations which will help him to meet 
that concern not only at the present 
time but also when it recurs?” 


PRACTICAL ACTION 


A third purpose which materials 
should serve in problem-centered 
teaching has to do with moving be- 
yond the talk-and-idea stage into 
practical action. During the Eight- 
Year Study, the application of prin- 
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ciples tests which were constructed 
in the field of social science provided 
a step in this direction. These tests 
were useful for group evaluation 
and discussion as well as for measur- 
ing growth in thinking skills. Ac- 
tivity projects in which the students 
actually help to bring about change 
in the community through their own 
efforts provide another illustration. 
This area of instructional resources, 
however, needs a great deal of ex- 
ploration. It is safe to say that the 
task of the classroom teacher is un- 
finished unless he can provide the 
students with some opportunity for 
action in relation to the ideas being 
considered. 

These three purposes for the use, 
selection, and design of materials 
would appear to have value in help- 
ing the teacher to move into genu- 
ine problem-solving situations. A 
review of the relation of these three 
purposes to the fundamental edu- 
cational background which has been 
discussed in this article may be of 
some value. 

Changes in our understanding of 
learning have brought into vivid re- 
lief the need for changing the 
school program in order to help stu- 
dents to work directly on problems 
which are of immediate concern to 
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them. These problems, however, 
have not only an immediate but a 
long-term significance which must 
be recognized in working on their 
solution. The task of developing ma- 
terials, therefore, becomes one not 
only of rooting the materials in the 
immediate problems of students but 
also of directing them toward at- 
tainment of purposes or generaliza- 
tions which are accepted by the stu- 
dents and recognized as desirable in 
the social setting of which they are 
a part. Problem consideration, and 
moving from problems into the at- 
tainment of the type of generalized 
thinking which changes behavior, 
is a complicated process. It cannot 
be attained by emphasis on con- 
tent or information alone. The cur- 
riculum, therefore, and the instruc- 
tional materials for use in that cur- 
riculum must be reorganized to deal 
with the complex and complicated 
patterns of relationship of ideas, 
emotions, attitudes, and other fac- 
tors which promote maximum learn- 
ing on the part of students. They 
must help to identify problems of 
the group; they must aid in moving 
from those problems to new under- 
standings; they must point toward 
courses of action which put those 
understandings into practice. © 
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A NATION-WIDE survey conducted by Woodbury College of 
Los Angeles shows that, without exception, cities that have 
television are showing a decrease in adult night class atten- 
dance. Cities without television are still showing an in- 


crease. 





For Improvement of Instruction 


Teachers and Administrators Can Cooperate 


H. LeRoy SELMEIER 


In the High School Journal 


RINCIPALS and teachers work 
ard—sometimes almost too hard— 
in their respective cubicles. Too fre- 
quently each is unconsciously as- 
suming that the pattern of education 
is fixed and that it only remains for 
the teacher in her classroom and for 
the principal in his office to continue 
the program. 

The spirit of such an organiza- 
tion is merely for the status quo. 
The thought of many modern edu- 
cational leaders that the heart of 
the curriculum is the growth of the 
teacher is not considered. Active 
cooperation to bring about that 
growth is even neglected. 

Growth does not occur im a vac- 
uum but in the ongoing processes 
of living. It develops best in educa- 
tion when all parties work on the 
same directional pattern. Thus only 
through cooperation will teachers 
and principals build the best school 
experiences to educate boys and 
girls. 

Cooperation is concerned with 
bringing people together. When 
genuinely established this is no mere 
line-and-staff subordination of tasks. 
It is rather the coordination of the 
work of various contributors. Co- 
operation involves working  to- 
gether, with whatever organization 
its participants set up as only the 
means to an end; organization has 
no glory of its own. 
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Admittedly the traditional author- 
itarian pattern of leadership is 
easier than teacher-administrator co- 
operation. It requires time to com- 
municate thought and the multiple 
lines of communication in teacher- 
administrator cooperation are natur- 
ally more complex than a dictator's 
fiat. 

However, leadership is a func- 
tion and not a power. True, by vir- 
tue of the recognition in the ap- 
pointment, an administrator ought 
to have the ability to exercise this 
leadership function. But must lead- 
ership be so confined? Actually the 
sharing of opportunities brings bet- 
ter results. Teacher-administrator 
cooperation reduces the tension so 
often accompanying a principal’s 
unilateral decision. In practice this 
continued cooperation also promotes 
the inspection and understanding 
of all possible implications in each 
tentative choice and decision. 

Such cooperation tends to as- 
sure the best reception to plans in 
the ongoing classroom situation. 
Through the understanding born of 
her participation, the classroom 
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teacher can then properly develop 
the flexibility needed in and yet so 
often lacking to the plans of single 
individuals. 

Actually cooperation should mere- 
ly bring educators together. Respon- 
sibility and understanding should 
be shared. While there ought to be 
neither abdication nor permission 
for amateur trifling with instruc- 
tional planning, cooperation merely 
recognizes the necessity for all to 
participate in any planning in order 
to appreciate and to grow with the 
program. 

Likewise, teachers sometimes are 
hesitant in participating in teacher- 
administrator cooperation. All too 
frequently ‘‘lack of time’ is blamed 
when in reality it is a fervor for se- 
curity or the desire to blame the 
result on someone else’s decisions. 
Generally it is the difficulty of estab- 
lishing satisfactory communication 
between teachers and administrators 
that is the real stumbling block. 
Once a genuine spirit of cooperation 
is established, the seeming time 
problem is of less and less impor- 
tance. Teachers who have had this 
experience, never want to go back to 
their old division of responsibility. 


GUIDEPOSTS TO COOPERATION 


Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that some real limits do apply to 
teacher-administrator cooperation. 
They lie almost entirely with the 
understanding of the technique in- 
volved. We really need to study this 
business of living and working to- 
gether as much as we have that of 
our special subject matter in its rela- 


tion to college entrance for example. 

While not all-inclusive, certain 
guideposts can be cited as helpful 
in building good teacher-administra- 
tor cooperation in improving in- 
struction. 

1. The importance of an in-serv- 
ice training program should be 
recognized in the community. Staff 
participation ought to be wide- 
spread and not just for the other 
fellow. Principals should participate 
equally with the teacher; any mem- 
ory of the old supervisory attitude 
ought to be avoided. Consultants, 
whether from within or without the 
system, should be helpers with a 
broad range of experience rather 
than too narrow a specialization. 

2. Teachers and administrators 
ought to be willing to take time to 
live together, to think together, and 
to grow together. There can be no 
ready insistence on a neatly-wrapped 
package to contain the final answer 
to all instructional problems. Grad- 
ual change, thoroughly understood, 
should be definitely preferred. 

3. Each person should participate 
as freely in the activity as his ability 
permits. Cooperation thus involves 
those with something to give and 
those who recognize that they have 
a need. In either case there ought to 
be a willingness to accept others as 
worthwhile regardless of the values 
in their contribution. 

4. The building of better group 
processes must never become slack- 
ened. Teachers and administrators 
need to grow in understanding one 
another better, ever mindful that the 
processes of working together are 
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similar to those which they them- 
selves would build in a democratic 
classroom. 

5. Decisions should always be 
considered as tentative and subject 
to desirable modification in practice. 
The experimental attitude will then 
never be lost. Desirable change will 
ever be sought and accepted as 
proven in practice. 

6. Evaluation of growth should 
be made periodically. Teachers and 
administrators need summaries to 
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maintain group agreement concern- 
ing the point of development at 
which they have arrived. 

So this democratic road of teach- 
er-administrator cooperation in the 
improvement of instruction is not 
always an easy one but the beneficial 
possibilities are certainly moment- 
ous. It is certainly observable that 
the best instruction may be found in 
those systems where teachers and 
administrators sit down together and 
work cooperatively. a 


Schoolboy Athletics on the Brink 


CONTROVERSIES are raging over the 
purpose of athletics, the emphasis to 
be given to them, the sanction of 
contests and “‘all-star’’ games. 
Alarmed, the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, and the National Federation of 
State High-School Athletic Associa- 
tions have issued a _ statement, 
“Standards in Athletics for Boys in 
Secondary Schools.” 

Guiding policies of the new 
standards are: 

Pay from tax funds... 

1. Athletics are to be an integral 
part of the secondary-school pro- 
gram and should receive financial 
support from tax funds on the same 
basis as other recognized parts of 
the educational program. As a part 
of the curriculum, high-school sports 
are to be conducted by secondary- 
school authorities and all instruction 
provided by competent, qualified, 
and accredited teachers so that de- 
sirable definite educational aims 


may be achieved. 
Balance intramural and interschool 
games... 

2. Athletics are for the benefit of 
all youth. The aim is maximum 
participation. A sport for every boy 
and every boy in a sport in a well 
balanced intramural and interschol- 
astic program with emphasis on safe 
and healthful standards of compe- 
tition. 

No show-off-games.. . 

3. Athletics are to be conducted 
under rules which provide for equit- 
able competition, sportsmanship, 
fair play, health and safety. High- 
school sports are for amateurs who 
are bona fide undergraduate high- 
school students. These youths must 
be protected from exploitation and 
dangers of professionalism. Pre- 
season, postseason, all-star games, or 
similar types of promotions are not 
consistent with this principle. It is 
necessary to develop a full under- 
standing of the need for observance 
of local, league, sectional, state, and 
national standards in athletics. 








No Easy Task 


The Fundamental-Education Program 


of Unesco 
KENDRIC N. MARSHALL 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


Jo eliminate illiteracy and en- 
courage fundamental education is 
the first of 10 major goals of 
Unesco, as recently formulated by 
the United States delegation and 
adopted at the 1950 General Con- 
ference in Florence. This reaffirms, 
after four years, the earlier recom- 
mendation of the Preparatory Com- 
mission which declared in its Re- 
port on the Program of Unesco that 
“the Organization should launch, 
on a world scale, an attack on ig- 
morance, by helping all member 
states who desire such help to 
establish a minimum Fundamental 
Education for all their citizens. . . . 
Such an educational advance is es- 
sential in order to promote better 
standards of life in larger freedom, 
and in order to enable less indus- 
trialized states to play their rightful 
role in the comity of nations.” 

In most underdeveloped countries 
the schools have been traditionally 
concerned with the education of a 
privileged elite by means of a classi- 
cal curriculum having little or no re- 
lationship to the problems of every- 
day living, and inculcating little or 
no sense of social responsibility. 
Meanwhile the children of the 
masses seldom have the opportunity 
to go to school at all. Consequently 
from 50 to 90 percent of the popu- 
lation in these countries remains 
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illiterate. The result is a widespread 
wastage of the major portion of the 
world’s priceless human resources, 
for literacy—the command of the 
skills of written communication—is 
a tool which is essential to the 
achievement of a healthy, effective, 
and satisfying life in the modern 
world. Through its fundamental 
education program, Unesco seeks to 
stimulate member states to eradicate 
adult illiteracy, to extend primary 
schooling to all children as rapidly 
as possible, and to so alter the aims 
and content of education as to en- 
able people to make for themselves 
a fuller, happier way of living. 


METHODS 


The methods which Unesco has 
employed in promoting the cause of 
fundamental education and some of 
the achievements which it has made 
will be briefly reported here. 

In response to a widespread de- 
mand for literature concerned with 
problems in the area of fundamental 
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education Unesco established a clear- 
ing house for information on the 
subject. Information on  funda- 
mental education is disseminated 
through a series of publications, 
some issued regularly and some oc- 
casionally, which have maintained 
a high professional standard. One, 
The Fundamental Education Bulle- 
tin, a quarterly, contains articles on 
a wide range of activities in many 
countries and is indispensable to all 
persons working in this new field. 

Unesco has found that regional 
conferences and seminars, at which 
common problems are discussed by 
representatives of countries with 
similar cultures, are an effective in- 
strument for improving techniques 
of fundamental education and for 
stimulating action by member states. 
Such meetings have become progres- 
sively more fruitful as they benefit 
from more careful planning as to 
composition, organization, agenda, 
and working papers. 

At the Third General Conference 
the Colombian and United States 
delegations joined in sponsoring a 
resolution providing for assistance 
to an Inter-American seminar on 
illiteracy, held in 1949, under the 
auspices of Unesco, the Organiza- 
tion of the American States, and the 
government of Brazil. The major 
problem tackled by the seminar was 
what to do about the 70 million 
adult illiterates in Latin America, 
and the 19 million children denied 
schooling. Out of the varied exper- 
ience of educators from many coun- 
tries came a pooling of new tech- 
niques, and a series of studies which 


will give practical assistance to any 
Latin American government plan- 
ning a mass attack on illiteracy. 

In November, 1949, Unesco as- 
sisted the government of India in 
sponsoring a seminar in Mysore on 
rural adult education. This was at- 
tended by 62 educators, represent- 
ing 19 countries, mostly Asian. 
Unesco provided the services of 
three experts, two of whom had par- 
ticipated in the Brazilian seminar a 
few months before and who there- 
fore could bring to the attention of 
the Mysore group the pertinent find- 
ings of the Latin American educa- 
tors. 

One immediate and encouraging 
result of the Mysore Seminar is 
that the government of India has 
set up a fundamental education 
project in a rural area near New 
Delhi. Also, the government, 
through an agreement with Unesco, 
made arrangements for a team of 
four experts to spend a year in In- 
dia, beginning in September, 1950, 
to give consultative service in various 
aspects of fundamental education. 


MISSIONS SENT 


At the request of their respective 
governments, Unesco has already 
sent educational missions to Thai- 
land, the Philippines, and Afghani- 
stan to help in the development of 
effective programs of fundamental 
education. In the fall of 1950, two 
missions of the same kind were also 
sent out—one to Bolivia and one to 
Burma. 

At all regional seminars on the 
problems of fundamental educa- 
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tion, two outstanding needs have 
been emphasized again and again. 
The first is that of recruiting teach- 
ers, gifted with enthusiasm and a 
sense of mission, who have the 
specialized training to teach people 
not only to read and write but to 
use these skills to the end of im- 
proving their farming methods, 
their health, the care of their chil- 
dren, their community life, and, in 
short, their whole standard of liv- 
ing. The other problem is that of 
obtaining an adequate supply of 
textbooks and materials which deal 
with the real interests of adults but 
which are written in a vocabulary at 
the readability level of new literates. 

At the Fourth General Confer- 
ence a most significant step was 
taken toward the meeting of these 
needs. A resolution instructed the 
Director-General ‘to cooperate with 
Member States in the establishment 
of regional centers for the training 
of teachers and workers, and the 
production of materials for funda- 
menal education.”’ Subsequently, the 
Organization of the American States 
agreed to cooperate with Unesco in 
setting up such a center, and the 
Mexican government offered to pro- 
vide a satisfactory site and to main- 
tain suitable facilities. Consequently, 
arrangements were recently com- 
pleted for the establishment of two 
separate but coordinated activities: a 
training and production center at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, and a bureau 
for the production of fundamental- 
education materials to be located at 
the OAS headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


The Mexican center will conduct 
an eight-month training course fot 
teachers, including intensive work 
in the production, testing, and use 
of reading materials and visual aids 
for new literates. Health educators, 
domestic science experts, agricul- 
tural, and small industry specialists, 
and teachers of adults will comprise 
the student body, to which it is 
planned annually to admit 10 Mexi- 
cans and 30 nationals of the other 
Latin American states. Two rural 
schools will be attached to the cen- 
ter, and an essential part of the pro- 
duction program will be a thorough 
study of the neighboring area to en- 
able the trainees to develop mater- 
ials to meet actual needs in terms of 
existing situations. 


GRAPHIC AIDS 


The Washington bureau will pre- 
pare simple reading materials and 
discussion manuals dealing with 
modern problems on which every’ 
person today needs scientifically re- 
liable information to live effectively. 
The bureau will adapt, with the ad- 
vice of the appropriate technical 
experts, the published materials of 
various international agencies on 
such subjects as health, agriculture, 
and shelter. The materials will em- 
ploy a vocabulary suited to read- 
ers who have had only two or three 
years of study and will make use of 
graphic aids to arouse the reader's 
interest. Their effectiveness will be 
tested in the field before final pub- 
lication and distribution through 
the interested Latin American gov- 
ernments. 








FUNDAMENTAL 


The earliest drafts of the 1947 
program indicate that Unesco con- 
templated a few pilot projects in 
fundamental education, with Haiti, 
China, and British East Africa 
suggested as probable locations. 
Unesco’s part in a pilot project was 
intended to be that of providing an 
expert consultant or two who would 
assist the cooperating member state 
in applying the latest educational 
techniques to the problem of raising 
the standards of living in a com- 
munity or area selected for the ex- 
periment. The financial and admin- 
istrative responsibility would be 
that of the member state. 

The proposed project in China 
was never established because de- 
teriorating political conditions made 
it impossible for the Nationalist 
Government to select a satisfactory 
site. The Unesco consultant as- 
signed to assist the project, and a 
film production expert provided by 
Unesco worked with the Chinese 
Mass Education Movement in pre- 
paring audio-visual materials for a 
health education campaign which 
was directed especially at the treat- 
ment and prevention of trachoma. 
Filmstrips, posters, and pamphlets 
were prepared and tested in the 
field, and then used by a mobile 
unit which was followed by a clinic 
which treated the villagers whose in- 
terest had been aroused by the edu- 
cational presentation. Reports indi- 
cate that the materials produced by 
the Unesco experts and their Chi- 
nese associates were ingenious and 
of a high technical standard, but the 
recent political change necessitated 
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the withdrawal of the Unesco spec- 
ialists. 

Various difficulties, not fully 
documented and for which Unesco 
appears to have no responsibility, 
caused the abandonment of the pro- 
ject planned for British East Africa. 

One Unesco adviser has been as- 
sisting Colombia in operating its 
model community in Viani, where 
efforts have resulted in the forma- 
tion of study groups among the 
farmers and in the organization of 
educational campaigns to encourage 
the conservation of natural re- 
sources. A second Unesco expert, a 
home-economics specialist, has re- 
cently been added to this project 
for a short period to promote educa- 
tional work with women. 


TROUBLE IN HAITI 


This summary covers the record 
of Unesco’s pilot projects in funda- 
mental education with the exception 
of the controversial one in Haiti, 
which the author visited in 1950, 
This project has, since its first pro- 
posal in 1947, struggled against 
every kind of difficulty and mis- 
understanding—political, economic, 
and operational. 

The site selected for this pilot 
project is the area around the vil- 
lage of Marbial, situated on the 
Gosseline River, about 12 difficult 
and tortuous miles inland from the 
port of Jacmel. Under the direction 
of the Haitian national, who was 
placed in charge of the project, 
pending the selection of the Unesco 
director, some school and health 
services were provided the inhabi- 
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tants and various community im- 
provements were started. But some 
of the reports and journalistic ac- 
counts which dealt with Unesco’s ac- 
tivities in Haiti at this period were 
certainly the products of wishful 
thinking and were greatly respons- 
ible for the disillusionment which 
later occurred. 

After a prolonged delay, Unesco 
finally appointed its first director 
of the project, who assumed his du- 
ties in June 1949, only to become 
embroiled in a dispute with the 
Haitian who had been carrying on 
the limited operation. A stalemate 
between the two officials brought 
the project to a standstill and neces- 
sitated the withdrawal of both men 
by Unesco and the government. The 
ensuing period was the most disas- 
trous in the project's troubled his- 
tory. During the months which 
elapsed before a new Unesco direc- 
tor could be selected and dispatched 
to Haiti, important items of equip- 
ment were sabotaged or stolen, the 
inhabitants of the valley lost faith in 
the project, and the attitude of Port- 
au-Prince officialdom became one of 
derision. 

The present director, an experi- 
enced administrator, from the Brit- 
ish Colonial Service probably will 
feel impelled to return to his former 
work at the expiration of his year's 
leave of absence unless remedial ac- 
tion is soon taken by Unesco. Seri- 
ous frustrations remain and there 
are many obstacles to the eventual 
success of the project. 

It would seem that Unesco is 
faced with that familiar dilemma: 
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namely, whether to risk additional 
funds in the hope of achieving suc- 
cess, or to cease participation in the 
project and write off as losses the 
expenditures which have been made 
to date. Many friends of Unesco be- 
lieve that the project should be 
liquidated, but they are overlooking 
the deadly blow that both Unesco 
and the cause of international co- 
operation would receive, not only in 
Haiti, but throughout the world. 
It is not enough to say that the 
site chosen for the projects was par- 
ticularly unfavorable, and that a 
shift should be made to another 
location with fewer handicaps. 
While conditions in the Gosseline 
Valley area are said to be worse 
than in most areas of Haiti, the 
problems found there are essential- 
ly those of the rest of the island 
and of many underdeveloped areas 
of the world where people are striv- 
ing to live in the face of overwhelm- 
ing problems. If, after a serious 
study has been made, the verdict is 
that no decent future exists for such 
overpopulated, destitute areas as 
Maribal, that verdict will alone be 
worth whatever it may have cost, for 
it will clearly indicate that the only 
real solution lies in resettlement. 
Indeed, the experiment in the 
Maribal area offers such a unique 
opportunity for research of world 
importance, through the participa- 
tion of the specialized agencies of 
UN and perhaps of private agencies 
as well, that Arthur Wakefield, the 
coordinator of UN activities in 
Haiti, has recently suggested that 
the pilot project be turned into an 
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international laboratory wholly sup- 
ported by the UN agencies, with 
Haiti merely acting as the host. 


PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


In looking back over the activities 
of Unesco in the field of fundamen- 
tal education, one concludes that an 
encouraging measure of real prog- 
ress has been attained. The concept 
of fundamental education has been 
widely spread through helpful pub- 
lications and by seminars, missions, 
and expert consultants; even the 
term itself, unknown four years ago, 
appears increasingly in official re- 
ports and professional journals pub- 
lished in all parts of the world. 
Through the efforts of Unesco, gov- 
ernments and peoples have been 
stimulated to undertake a variety of 
activities in this field, and by main- 
taining contact with those activities, 
Unesco has identified expert person- 
nel and vital materials which will be 
of great value in carrying out the 
new technical assistance program in 
which Unesco will participate. 

It is gratifying to note that during 
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the coming year a special effort will 
be made to enlist more actively the 
interest and cooperation of univer- 
sities, for it has been apparent that 
research workers in such fields as 
linguistics, anthropology, and social 
psychology, as well as in schools of 
agriculture, education, and medi- 
cine, have many contributions to 
make to fundamental-education 
programs. 

One further comment is perhaps 
in order. To date, most of the lit- 
erature on fundamental education 
and the agenda of the seminars 
where it has been discussed seem to 
have paid little attention to the pro- 
motion of international understand- 
ing through the creation of a sense 
of fellowship with other peoples. 
This is understandable, since the 
problems concerned with improving 
the material wellbeing of the people 
in underdeveloped areas are both 
enormous and overt. But it must be 
remembered that neither literacy nor 
a high standard of living is a guat- 
antee of a peaceful world, however 
much they may contribute to it. @ 


Children’s Concepts of Races and Nations 


Many similarities in racial and national concepts expressed 
by children in separate studies in 1931 and 1944 reflect set 
culture patterns and stereotypes of their environment. How- 
ever, in 1944 there were more favorable concepts of Mexi- 
cans and Russians, less favorable ones of Dutch, French, 
and Italians, with the Negro about the same. The reactions 
indicate the need for intercultural education which will bring 
false concepts and stereotypes into the light—Rose Zeligs, 
Sherman Oaks, California, in the Journal of Educational 


Research. 











Let’s Be Realistic 








Latin: Real Aims vs. Doubtful Trimmings 


HAZEL M. TOLIVER 


In the Clearing House 


otr the present time much dis- 
Cussion is going on among classi- 
cists as to how the elementary Latin 
courses may be revised to make them 
more effective and attractive. The 
discussion probably stems from a 
feeling, whether expressed or not, 
that a student can justifiably be ask- 
ed to take a course only if it helps 
in preparing him to face the com- 
plexities and insecurity of our mod- 
ern world, and that the methods and 
materials used in Latin courses need 
to be overhauled if the study of 
Latin is to contribute its full share 
to this goal. 

This point of view is sound 
enough, but there seems a need to 
question some of the most frequent- 
ly heard suggestions for improve- 
ment. The very fact that we teachers 
of Latin find ourselves constantly on 
the defensive suggests that we have 
often failed to emphasize the chief 
values of our subject. 

For a number of years these teach- 
ers have, with almost an air of brib- 
ery at times, stressed Latin as a 
background for literary allusions 
and Latin phrases, quotations, and 
mottoes, as a preparation for mod- 
ern languages and as an aid to 
English vocabulary. Yet the use of a 
dictionary and some reading of 
mythology and of classical literature 
in translation would take consider- 
ably less time and furnish quite an 
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adequate background for the daily 
reading done by most people. Simi- 
larly, it would seem to be a highly 
time-consuming and rather foolish 
procedure to learn Latin merely as 
an introduction to the language in 
which a person is really interested. 
Again, a well conducted one-semes- 
ter course in English vocabulary 
would probably furnish a practical 
minded student with a larger vocab- 
ulary of the kind he needs than 
would two years of Latin. At In- 
diana University a pre-medical stu- 
dent may take a two-hour, one-se- 
mester course in medical termin- 
ology which will enable him to 
build up a larger technical vocabu- 
lary in one semester than he could 
have acquired from taking both 
Greek and Latin for four or five 
years. Unfortunately, the more im- 
portant and profound values to be 
derived from the study of Latin (or 
of Greek) are almost unexplainable 
to individuals who have not person- 
ally experienced them. 
Nevertheless I am convinced that 
objectives of the kind just men- 
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tioned are secondary; they should 
not be allowed to influence our 
teaching too much nor should they 
be presented as the principal argu- 
ments for the study of Latin, be- 
cause there are weightier reasons 
for that study. 

Our real task would seem to be 
twofold: to teach the Latin lan- 
guage, and to present the Roman 
character and culture as a basis for 
understanding the perennial—and 
therefore modern—problems of hu- 
manity. The language is a tool, of 
course, a knowledge of which auto- 
matically takes care of most of those 
secondary values claimed for Latin. 

If Latin is the first foreign lan- 
guage learned by the student, it 
will, if grammar and syntax are 
taught in a systematic pattern, give 
him a basic understanding of the 
nature of language which will be of 
value to him throughout his life. 
The specific purpose of learning any 
language, however, is to permit the 
reading in the original of the lit- 
erature of that language. This is 
where the two fundamental goals 
presented here for the teaching of 
Latin begin to merge. 

We praise Latin for the mental 
discipline it affords, but it does even 
more than sharpen the mind. It de- 
velops imaginative thought because 
the language and the literature give 
the student a view of another civili- 
zation besides his own, a civilization 
which is at the root of our own 
modern way of life and yet is dif- 
ferent. 

It is an experience which should 
make him aware that the peoples 


of the world are different, especially 
in superficial customs and outlooks, 
while still possessing in common 
certain deeply rooted human quali- 
ties which, if properly stressed, 
might form a bond of understand- 
ing among nations. 

Such an end is not accomplished 
by the mere presentation of a series 
of more or less isolated facts about 
the daily life of the Romans—a fav- 
orite device of many textbooks now 
on the market. It is, for instance, an 
interesting fact that the Romans re- 
clined at table and that they came to 
eat many rich and exotic foods, but 
it is not a very important fact when 
it is just to be stored away as a 
curiosity in some remote compart- 
ment of the student’s mind. If, 
however, he learns that luxurious 
banquets characterized by intemper- 
ance and immoralities were one 
symptom of the decay of the Roman 
nation, an important connection has 
been formed in his mind which 
may lead to his acquiring some 
understanding of national degenera- 
tion. 

A student who has been wisely 
guided through even two years of 
Latin should have gained some per- 
spective, some ability to view the 
past and to measure the future by 
that past. He should have learned— 
not as a fact given by the teacher or 
the textbook to be memorized but 
from his own intellectual and emo- 
tional experience with Roman his- 
tory, life, and thought—that civili- 
zations become great and die ac- 
cording to the spirit and character 
of the people who compose them @ 
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A Tip for Student Editors 








What Is Wrong With Editorials? 


BENJAMIN W. ALLNUTT 


In Scholastic Editor 


SLrrs face it. Too many stu- 


dent editorials are weak; they are 
trite; they are dull. 

Editors complain that their read- 
ers are not interested in editorials 
and will not read them. These stu- 
dents are exhibiting sound judg- 
ment. Why should we ask students 
to read a jumble of generalizations, 
or to endure the unrelieved preach- 
ing that pours from the editor's pen 
condemning the way the students 
talk, the way they eat in the cafe- 
teria, the way they drive their cars, 
the way they treat chaperones at 
dances? 

Student editors are sincere and 
hardworking. They want their edi- 
torials to be read, to be an import- 
amt voice in student affairs. They 
collect their data carefully; they or- 
ganize their thoughts logically and 
clearly. Yet, when their editorial 
appears in print, it goes unread and 
creates no comment, favorable or 
unfavorable. 

All too often the fault lies in the 
failure of student editors to realize 
that student editorials do not have 
to conform to the usual pattern of 
the professional editorial. They ap- 
peal to a different class of readers 
than the daily paper's editorials. 
They should exhibit a wide variety 
of form and wording—they should 
be the natural expression of vital 
student opinion. There is no logical 
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reason why a high-school editorial 
cannot appear in the form of a 
fable, a drama, a monolog, a con- 
versation, a carefully written adver- 
tisement, a short-short story, a sa- 
tire—if that form is the most effec- 
tive one. The only other criterion is 
application and sincerity of idea. 

What, then, makes one editorial 
vital and readable and another dull 
and uninteresting? There is really 
only one answer which seems to 
be true of all cases. The degree of 
naturalness and originality of pre- 
sentation makes the greatest dif- 
ference. 

A study of high-school editorials 
shows that those which are out- 
standing have certain common char- 
acteristics. In general, few conform 
to the set pattern of the professional 
editorial. All seek to interpret the 
school or to relate the facts of the 
state, national or international sit- 
uation to the student level. Struc- 
turally, the editorials are written in 
short, clear sentences that say some- 
thing. 

Specifically, the outstanding edi- 
torial has a clever opening, an atten- 
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tion arrester which defies the reader 
to skip the editorial. The editorial 
is written in the idiom of the stu- 
dent—colorful and challenging. The 
outstanding editorial uses as ex- 
amples real-life situations applicable 
to the school where it is written. 
The examples are told in a narrative 
style or in detail that is striking. 
The editorial uses an unexpected 
ending that neither preaches nor 
scolds. 

Such an editorial may begin: 

It's getting so bad that even Grandma 
sulks for days and refuses to darn 


Grandpa's socks if he neglects to buy her 
a five-pound box of candy. 


This editorial might end: 

Can't we go back to the good old days 
when romance didn’t carry a price tag. 

Unfortunately, too few editors 
seem ready to experiment with 
forms of their editorials, viewing 
them as pattern-conforming exer- 
cises rather than as experiences in 
logical, creative writing. And there 
are still editors who write lengthy 
editorials—they had better be really 
good if they run over 300 words. 
Most high-school editorials can be 
phrased in fewer words. 

How, then, may we begin to 
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erase the mediocrity which sur- 
rounds our scholastic editorial writ- 
ing? Experimentation with forms 
offers the bright avenue of escape. 
Begin to think of the editorial as 
the shortest, most direct route to ex- 
press vital student opinion in the 
most readable way. If your school is 
one which really prefers essays to 
other forms of writing, then culti- 
vate that form and sprinkle it with 
originality of wording. But if your 
school is the average one and dis- 
likes uninspired essays, develop your 
editorial opinions in forms which 
have been left strictly to the feature 
editors in the past. 

Within the framework of the un- 
usual editorial form, observe the 
prescribed rules of writing, of logic 
in reasoning and in the expression 
of a worthwhile point of view. 
Please destroy the soapboxes that 
are common property in so many 
newspaper offices. Rather, follow 
one simple rule as an editorial 
writer—'‘As an average reader, will 
I be interested in this editorial or 
this presentation?” If the answer 
honestly given is o, start over. This 
time, be as original as you can with- 
in the limits of truth and accuracy. @ 


a a four years of planning for a home for retired 
school teachers, 36 former teachers of Seattle, Washington, 
recently began moving into their new home. A cooperative 
venture, the building was financed by the retired teachers 
themselves and with contributions given by various private 
persons. Each resident has purchased her own room and 
pays a monthly sum for board. Built at a cost of $170,000, 
the house has two stories with 32 suites, a combination 
living and dining room, and a library—NEA News 








No More Thermometers 


New Evaluative Instruments 
for Secondary Schools 


CARL A. JESSEN 


In School Life 


Due 1950 edition of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria is off the press follow- 
ing intensive work for two and a 
half years on its development. Like 
its forerunner printed in 1940, it is 
a product of the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards and 
is distributed through the American 
Council on Education. 

The three publications most es- 
sential for school evaluation brought 
out in 1940 were a manual entitled 
How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School, the Evaluative Criteria, and 
Educational Temperatures, a set of 
forms for reporting graphically the 
results of evaluations. It was realized 
at the time that the instruments pro- 
duced would probably need to be re- 
vised, partly because of new de- 
velopments in education, partly be- 
cause, even with the try-out which 
had been conducted in 200 schools 
before publication, further use of 
evaluative instruments would be 
likely to reveal ways in which they 
could be improved. Against the pos- 
sibility that such a revision would 
need to be undertaken, the Coopera- 
tive Study assembled reactions and 
reports from the most important 
users of the criterions, namely, 
schools that had been evaluated, 
persons who had been members of 


several visiting committees, and 
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others who in various ways had both 
extensive and intensive experience 
with the evaluative instruments. 

The revision resulting in the 1950 
edition combines the essentials of 
the three publications of 1940 into 
the one volume of Evaluative Cri- 
teria. The Committee in charge de- 
cided early in its deliberations that 
it wanted a thoroughly creative re- 
vision. The Committee also was en- 
tirely clear and vocal on another 
related subject. It did not want any 
of the materials or procedures dis- 
carded except for good cause. 

Thus one finds that the 1950 edi- 
tion parallels in its sections many of 
the sections of the earlier edition. 
The plan of having a statement of 
guiding principles in each major 
section is followed in the new edi- 
tion, as is the practice of having 
both checklist and evaluational items 
in the several sections. The arrange- 
ments by which schools during 10 
years of evaluations have been en- 
couraged to insert comments and 
statements descriptive of their pur- 
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poses and practices are expanded in 
the new Evaluative Criteria. Re- 
tained also is the plan of having ex- 
tensive selfevaluation by the local 
school faculty precede evaluation by 
a visiting committee. 

Major changes have been intro- 
duced in the techniques for ascer- 
taining what are the objectives aim- 
ed at by a school. Experience re- 
vealed that the emphasis was too 
strong on educational philosophy. 
Local school authorities and teach- 
ers too often were led to think about 
statements which had been develop- 
ed by committees and agencies 
rather than about the needs of the 
pupils enrolled in their schools. It 
is believed that the present section 
focusing attention on what is need- 
ed by the pupils is likely to yield 
more valid statements of what a 
given school is attempting to do. 
Moreover, there is opportunity in 
the new section for the schools to 
indicate, not only what they are at- 
tempting to achieve, but how far 
they have progressed toward its 
achievement. 

The sections dealing with the edu- 
cational program have been greatly 
expanded and _ reorganized. Al- 
though variety rather than uniform- 
ity is apparent in the approach to 
these various subject areas there is a 
certain amount of unity in them in 
that each conforms to a six-point 
outline involving organization, na- 
ture of offerings, physical facilities, 
direction of learning, outcomes, and 
special characteristics. 

In the revision, both the coverage 
and the plan for securing data on 





teaching and administrative staff, it 
is felt, are improved markedly. The 
information formerly gathered in 
two sections, one on school staff, 
and the other on school adminis- 
tration, has been combined in Sec- 
tion I of the revision. 

No part of the evaluative instru- 
ments has undergone more drastic 
revision than the method of report- 
ing results. Gone are the ‘‘thermo- 
meters’’ and the conversion tables. 
Gone are the Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma Scales. Gone are the per- 
centile scales and the norms of every 
description. Retained is the idea of 
a statistical summary and a graphic 
summary. While the number of 
evaluations has been more than 
doubled in the revision, the simpli- 
fication which has taken place in 
them makes them much easier to pre- 
pare and interpret. Because of the 
ten years of experience with evalua- 
tions it now becomes possible to 
produce a much more satisfactory 
statement supplying suggestions on 
how to proceed with selfevaluation, 
committee evaluation, and follow-up 
after evaluation. 

The new Evaluative Criteria were 
tried out in 19 schools and were ex- 
amined critically by the members of 
the Cooperative Study Committee 
before being cast into final form for 
printing. They are being offered 
now with a great deal of confidence 
that they are much more valid, much 
more usable, and in general much 
improved over the evaluative in- 
struments which the Cooperative 
Study produced and offered to 
schools 10 years ago. 0 
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Favor the Listener? 


A New “Listening-Type’”’ Examination 
JAMEs I. BROWN 


In the AAUP Bulletin 


aia SUGGESTION for the im- 
provement of examinations made by 
L. L. Thurstone of the University 
of Chicago, deals with the publica- 
tion of certain aids for teachers in 
preparing quizzes and examinations. 
More specifically, it proposes a set 
of manuals for high-school and col- 


lege courses which would contain an. 


abundance of good, usable objective- 
test items. 

Here is still another proposal, 
one which might serve either as a 
supplement to Thurstone’s or as a 
completely separate method of 
achieving some of the same desir- 
able results. 

The subjective-type examination, 
other things being equal, tends to 
favor the skillful writer, the objec- 
tive type the effective reader, and the 
oral type the fluent talker. What 
about the good listener? Why not an 
examination which favors him? 
That is the emphasis of the present 
proposal. Specifically, the suggestion 
is for an objective /istening-type ex- 
amination with true-false, multiple- 
choice, or simple one-word recall 
items. Instead of being presented 
visually in a reading situation, as is 
the usual practice, the items would 
be presented orally in a listening 
situation. 

The teacher would prepare a file 
of 3 x 5 cards, each containing one 
test item. The items for any quiz 
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or examination would then be pull- 
ed from the file, arranged, and ad- 
ministered by an oral reading. Use- 
ful notations could be added after 
an analysis of the test data had been 
made. The use of the 3 x 5 cards 
makes possible a maximum and 
highly desirable degree of flexibility 
in making changes, adding new ma- 
terials, and adjusting to the excep- 
tionally good or exceptionally poor 
class. Almost all stencil cutting for 
examinations would be eliminated 
save for the preparation of special 
half- or full-page answer sheets. 

This proposal, as does Thur- 
stone’s, would discourage any at- 
tempts by fraternities, sororities, or 
individuals to get copies of the ex- 
amination for their files. Changes 
could be so easily made that course 
examinations would never need to 
be the same. 

It can readily be seen how this 
proposal may serve a transitional 
function, bringing Thurstone’s pro- 
posal a step nearer to realization. 
The listening-test procedure would 
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start teachers on the task of devis- 
ing and collecting test items of a 
known discrimination and difficulty 
value. The final step of coopera- 
tively assembling such items into a 
manual would therefore be that 
much the closer. 

The practical advantages of this 
listening-type or listening-emphasis 
examination are numerous. As a 
teacher of English, concerned with 
developing adequate communication 
skills, the writer is particularly in- 


terested in seeing students placed in 
situations where they are called on 
to do serious critical listening. Criti- 
cal listening is certainly a matter 
of utmost importance in the work- 
ings of our democratic society. Lis- 
tening-type examinations would give 
students desirable experience in the 
development of adequate listening 
skills. With this new type of ex- 
amination the good listener comes 
into his own along with the good 
reader, writer, or speaker. ° 


How to Take Examinations 


STUDENTS at the University of Wisconsin are taught how 
to take tests as well as being taught classroom subjects. 

By no means does this make the tests a “snap,” but it 
helps the student to get all he knows on the test paper, the 
University reports. 

“Attendance may mean the end of ‘exam’ jitters and bet- 
ter results in finals,” says Kenneth Little, director of student 
personnel services. 


The hints on how to prepare for finals—and how to take 
them in stride—are taught in “Exam Labs,” given by the 
reading and study service of the University of Wisconsin 
student counseling center. No fees or advance registration is 


required. 


The students are taught better ways to learn and remem- 
ber; how to review; how to make the best use of review 
time; how to make a “‘topical outline’’ for a course. They are 
also given suggestions on writing objective and essay-type 
examinations. 
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“Reflect” or “Direct?” 


Directive vs. Nondirective Counseling 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


wail N commenting on the issue of 
directive vs. nondirective counseling 
I shall speak in terms of a formula- 
tion which seems to be in keeping 
with our understanding of the na- 
ture of growth in a democratic so- 
ciety in which individuals learn to 
live with other persons. I am here 
concerned with developmental coun- 
seling which takes place in an edu- 
cational institution dedicated to 
helping the individual grow and 
learn to become a working, effective 
member of a democratic society. 

One of the essential points of the 
controversy of directive vs. nondi- 
rective counseling turns on whether 
the counselor is being “‘authoritar- 
ian’’ when he advises counselees. 
Perhaps you know some oldfashion- 
ed advisors, counselors, and teachers 
who have advised, suggested, and 
persuaded without ever thinking or 
realizing that they were “authoritar- 
ian.” To such persons there is not a 
necessary wickedness inherent in 
helping someone, and it is not un- 
ethical to “teach” a student who 
comes for help. To such persons, to 
withhold help and merely to reflect 
might in itself be said to be unethi- 
cal because it does not help the indi- 
vidual in the way that he wishes or 
expects to be helped. 

The facts of the history of psycho- 
therapy, as well as other types of 
counseling, indicate that advice has 
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been given over the ages and appar- 
ently has produced some effects 
which do not appear to be unbenefi- 
cial to the client. We may, therefore, 
begin to wonder if it is merely doc- 
trinaire to say that advice is neces- 
sarily unethical because it involves 
imposing someone’s idea on the 
client. It seems to me that to argue 
that the individual must not be im- 
posed on from the outside is to 
argue that he has sufficient poten- 
tiality within himself to achieve his 
own growth without any aid from 
the outside—which, of course, is a 
contradiction in the situation. Ex- 
perience indicates that this assump- 
tion is not warranted as a conclusion 
in the case of each and every client 
who seeks aid in therapy. Neither is 
it verified in the experiences of 
teachers of youth in the classroom. 
The history of pedagogy, as well as 
that of therapy, indicates that some 
types of direct assistance from out- 
side the individual’s human capa- 
cities seems to be needed to achieve 
inner growth. On the other hand, 
experience indicates also that in the 
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case of many other individuals, cer- 
tain kinds of external influences 
have disruptive, traumatic, and 
growth-repressing effects. Thus our 
topic, especially the term ‘“‘versus,”’ 
is transformed into a ‘when, how, 
and with whom” question concern- 
ing each and every technique of 
counseling. 


EVIDENCES OF FRUSTRATION 


Recently I read some case histories 
of individuals who had been given 
nondirective counseling in vocation- 
al guidance. Here is one example of 
evaluation by a frustrated client: 
“I went for help in finding out what 
kind of courses I was fitted for. All 
I got was a reflection. I feel that 
this type of counseling is of little 
value.” 

This student had a need. To ig- 
nore that need and to speak only in 
terms of reflection is to miss, in 
some cases at least, part of the point 
of the need itself. It is of course 
true that the expression of some 
kinds of needs in some situations is 
an evidence of immaturity or an 
evasion of self-responsibility for 
self-initiated growth. Yet, not all 
individuals evade responsibility in 
such a manner. Some students genu- 
inely want direct assistance because 
they have come to realize that in the 
20th century one goes to experts for 
help. One goes, not to have the 
expert live one’s life and not to 
have the expert impose something 
on one’s life; rather is the method 
of consultation increasingly accepted 
as a proper way of living today. 
Such is the 20th century concept, 


but we do not know quite what to 
do with it because we have an ambi- 
valent attitude toward such a cur- 
rent practice. On the one hand, we 
seem to be afraid of consultation 
because of the danger of imposi- 
tion; on the other hand, we fear that 
the individual client may try to per- 
suade the expert to regulate the 
client’s life. Faced with these two 
real, and sometimes imaginary dan- 
gers we wobble, as it were, from one 
to the other. And because of this 
wobbling we have not been able to 
learn that a client can sometimes 
consult a counselor without either 
danger eventuating. 


TO BE NEUTRAL? 


I turn to another aspect of the 
problem, namely, the neutrality of 
the counselor. Can counselors be 
neutral? According to the nondirec- 
tive persuasion, they are supposed 
to be neutral. We may well ask a 
pertinent question. Is this state hu- 
manly possible? I would like to state 
my judgment that it is not humanly 
possible, nor is it desirable, for a 
counselor to be strictly neutral, and 
for real reasons which go to the 
very heart of human relationships. I 
do not need to point out that the 
psychology of teaching is such, that 
if one does not like human nature, 
one withdraws from the occupation 
because the stresses and strains of 
day-to-day relationships with grow- 
ing phenomenons are such that one 
cannot be effective unless one really 
believes in human nature. And if 
one really believes in something, 
one is not neutral. 
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Thus it seems to me that teachers, 
and particularly teacher-counselors, 
must be nonneutral. They simply 
have to believe in the desirable out- 
comes of adjustments of clients. 
Otherwise they should seek another 
profession. That means, essentially, 
that a counselor finds himself try- 
ing, however subtly, to persuade 
Johnny to follow one way of life 
rather than another, even if it be no 
more than to persuade him to fol- 
low his own natural bents as he per- 
ceives them. If one were completely 
neutral, one would, in fact, be in- 
effective because one would not care 
whether little Johnny grew up to be 
a bandit or a banker, a first-class de- 
linquent or a first-class citizen. 


FULL MATURITY 


To the public schools of America 
is assigned the responsibility of 
helping each generation of youth to 
achieve full maturity, that is, to be- 
come better adjusted socially, politi- 
cally, economically, morally. As par- 
ticipants in this school enterprise, 
counselors may be viewed in a dif- 
ferent light. To me, counseling is a 
teamwork relationship between 
counselor and counselee in which the 
two parties concerned play different 
but integrated and coordinated roles. 
This teamwork is characteristic of 
teachers and students. Now, the 
teacher is an authoritarian in the 
sense that she may know something 
that she hopes Johnny will learn 
to know and she conceives her job 
to aid him to learn that which will 
aid him to develop fully. 

In counseling, the counselor is 
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one who by growth, professional 
and personal, has come to know 
something about the human person- 
ality which may be quite different 
from that which little Johnny under- 
stands, since he has not yet gone 
as far along the growth process as 
the teacher. The counselor does not, 
however, “impose” her insights on 
Johnny—she helps him to develop 
his own, and she seeks to help him 
develop those that are adequate for 
his own life adjustments—not for 
her life. 


TEAMWORK NEEDED 

Current emphasis in the theories 
of personality is on a balanced field- 
force integration of inner and outer 
influences in the shaping of the kind 
of personality that we want in a 
democratic society. Such an emphasis 
sets our original problem in a dif- 
ferent context, and, as applied to 
counseling, we now see that we need 
to work out a teamwork combina- 
tion between counselor and coun- 
selee. To “teach” or to counsel little 
Johnny is to help him to learn to 
live, not with himself alone, but 
with other selves. 

I think we have perhaps forgotten 
the social context in which indi- 
viduals’ growth takes place. We 
have observed in the political field 
what happens when individualism 
runs wild without regard to others. 
In education we should not repeat 
the mistake of overemphasis on in- 
ner growth forces. Unbridled 
growth is as bad as imposed growth 
and I see no moral advantage of one 
over the other. ° 





Different Materials Are Needed 





Teaching Certain Understandings 
About Language 


ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER 


In the English Journal 


he teach an honest and real use 
of language, we must put into the 
classroom materials different from 
the ones we now have. For the most 
part, the materials now in use are 
grammar texts, handbooks, and 
workbooks, all with rules, examples, 
exceptions, and exercises of ready- 
made sentences and paragraphs to 
be analyzed or ‘“‘corrected,” and 
composition texts with artificial 
projects and forms and models to 
be followed and more rules. 

The following devices and pro- 
cedures are offered as ‘‘different ma- 
terials’’ to be used in the classroom 
for teaching about language and for 
teaching the use of language. They 
must be recognized for what they 
are—devices. To be effective and 
realistic they are to be treated at a 
time needed and appreciated by the 
students. 

1. The word is not the thing. 
Words are merely symbols. A word 
by itself means’ nothing. Words 
do not have meanings; they get 
meanings from their contexts. 
Words have more than one mean- 
ing. 

The above understandings can be 
illustrated and explored by a teach- 
er in such ways as this. Put on the 
blackboard a word like “run” or 
“head” or “beat’’ or any word that 
the class “knows.” The discussion 
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that follows can develop from a 
student's saying, “Run means to 
run,” through talk about the many 
referents for which “run” is used by 
the class, to the writing of 20 to 30 
sentences, with each sentence giving 
“run” a different meaning: It was a 
good run. Run this off immediately. 
Will it run? He likes to run things. 

The class should be led to apply 
their understanding of context im 
determining the meanings of words 
they come on in their reading, by 
seeking what the word means here, 
and by not assuming that the word 
means the same thing it did the last 
time the student met it. Context 
should also be employed in consid- 
ering unfamiliar words. In the stu- 
dents’ writing, with the emphasis 
focused on what the writer is say- 
ing or trying to say to a reader, am- 
biguous words and sentences can be 
challenged by the class. It is then 
that this training becomes valuable 
to the student. When he is aware of 
how words do shift in meaning, he 
takes care to make his words mean 
what he intends them to mean. 
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Throughout this approach the atten- 
tion of the class is constantly drawn 
to the thing talked about, with the 
realization that the same word can 
be used to represent many different 
things. 

These understandings about lan- 
guage should be touched on and re- 
ferred to again and again through- 
out the year’s work in the English 
class when context, multiple mean- 
ing, and identification of the word 
with the thing are come on in the 
students’ writing, listening, and 
reading. 

2. Words carry more than literal 
meanings. This concept can be 
taught through the presentation to 
the class of such sets of sentences as 
these: (1) The gentleman strolled 
into the cocktail lounge. (2) The 
man went into the bar. (3) The 
bum staggered into the beer joint. 

Discussion about these sentences 
can be made “free’’ by asking the 
class what they “have to say” about 
them or by questions like: What 
picture do you get from each? How 
do you feel about each? What's the 
difference in these three sentences? 
Some student may suggest that the 
three sentences are three different 
ways of talking about the same 
thing. Then can follow a discussion 
of the effect of the different words 
on the members of the class and a 
resolution of: “You can’t call a 
cocktail lounge a beer joint!”’ 

The class can be led to see that 
words can be “emotional” to some 
and “neutral” to others. They can 
understand that sentence 2, above, 
which we can, for convenience, call 


“neutral” would not be neutral to 
some person, for example, the 
WCTU. 

Many available materials lend 
themselves for consideration of emo- 
tional language: newspapers, books, 
radio and television programs. Stu- 
dents can find examples of emo- 
tional language almost anywhere 
language is used. Such examples can 
be used as exercises in class for 
“neutralizing’’ in the sentences the 
“emotional” words as one step in 
attempting to determine what is be- 
ing talked about. The question 
throughout this approach is not: 
What does the writer say it was? 
but, What was called what? 

3. One use of language is de- 
scriptive, or the reporting of fact; 
another is the expression of opinion. 
This distinction in language can be 
developed through the presentation 
to the class of a series of sentence 
patterns like these sets: 

1. She goes to church every Sunday. 

2. She is religious. 

1. He is a mean teacher. 

2. He has his students do more al- 
gebra after school. 

As differences are pointed out in 
discussion, the terms “fact” and 
“opinion’’ might be used naturally 
by the students. If not, the teacher 
can label the sample sentences with 
these terms or with any others that 
the class agrees on, to be used 
throughout this unit. 

Further sentences to be so dis- 
tinguished can be drawn from the 
students’ papers, as well as from 
newspapers, books, advertisements. 
But the closer the activities remain 
to the students’ own use of lan- 
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guage in writing and speaking, the 
better. 

Throughout any work with 
“opinions” caution must be taken 
lest the students think “‘opinion’”’ is 
never to be used. Instead, as with 
“emotional” words (opinion, too) 
they must be aware of the nature of 
such language and be on guard not 
to behave on the basis that their 
opinions are facts. And, as with 
“emotional” words, the students 
must not be left with the idea that 
only other persons act this way. 

4. We operate with words on 
various levels of abstraction. Ab- 
siractions, in emphasizing simulart- 
ties and neglecting differences, lead 
to behavior based on one experience 
as if that one were identical to all 
that can be included under the same 
term. 

The writer used as an example 
his two-year-old daughter, who uses 
“peaches” for the several prepared 
baby foods she eats. When the class 
had commented on the reasons for 
this, and other such illustrations, it 
was asked whether persons other 
than children do something similar 
with words based on experiences 
they have had and use the word for 
the experience. The teacher can illu- 
strate by listing innocently on the 
blackboard, words that people use 
that include similarities but not dif- 
ferences—‘‘abstractions’” and ‘“‘ster- 
eotypes”’ that the students will spon- 
taneously react to. Words like the 
following: “‘women drivers,” “moth- 
ers-in-law,” “high society,” “for- 
eigners,” ‘‘mother,”” and many others 
can be used. The discussion can in- 


clude questions of how the students 
themselves use these words and the 
ways in which they have heard them 
used. Students are quite sensitive to 
the use of abstractions when the 
terms include ‘hem. 

Various abstractions then can be 
taken, and the class can be assigned 
to write explanations for various 
possible reactions to the same term. 
This is a good device for develop- 
ing an awareness of differences, pat- 
ticularly if the student is set to work 
with a term he feels strongly about 
and must write an explanation of 
how someone else could feel entire- 
ly different about the same term. 

The writing of verbal “abstrac- 
tion ladders’ and “classifications” 
of known persons and themselves is 
still another approach to undet- 
standing the neglecting of differ- 
ences and the awareness only of 
similarities. Particularly challenging 
in 1950 are figures like Paul Robe- 
son, Alger Hiss, Henry Wallace, 
and Dean Acheson. Paul Revere can 
be considered from the British point 
of view. Colin Kelly's activity in the 
Pacific can be considered along with 
Japanese Kamikaze pilots. Hero or 
fanatic? 

It must be kept in mind that all 
the devices discussed here need be 
used merely to illustrate and point 
up the workings of language in the 
students’ own use of language. In 
fact, all the understandings for 
which these devices are offered can 
be taught by using the students’ lan- 
guage itself and can be taught more 
effectively because of the fact that 
the material is the students’ own. @ 





Ivrefutable Arguments Make Passage Inevitable 


“Why I Believe in Federal Aid” 


FORREST ROZZELL 


In the NEA Journal 


— EDERAL aid to help the states 
finance their public elementary 
schools and high schools is as in- 
evitable as the dawn. Here’s why: 

First, there are millions of chil- 
dren who cannot get a good, basic 
education. Many of these have no 
school to attend. Others are enroll- 
ed in poor schools. 

This condition violates one of the 
primary tenets of America. We boast 
that ours is a land of equal oppor- 
tunity. Such is by no means true for 
many of our youth. If the principles 
of democracy are to be realized, 
equality of educational opportunity 
must be assured for all. 

Second, our nation cannot afford 
the waste that results from the de- 
nial of a basic education to its youth, 

Education for all is essential to a 
strong economy. The educated per- 
son wants more of the good things 
of life. He works more, earns more, 
spends more, produces more. Edu- 
cation is one of the chief corner- 
stones of the affluent society needed 
in our country if it is to be success- 
ful in financing our public services 
at home, our national debt, and our 
obligations abroad. 

Poor schools further handicap the 
national interest in times of war. 
The loss in manpower to the armed 
services in both World War I and 
World War II, resulting from edu- 
cational shortages, was shocking, in- 
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excusable, and a threat to the life of 
our country. To continue this neg- 
lect of our schools is to invite na- 
tional disaster. 

Our laws properly punish the 
driver on our highways who is care- 
less of the safety of others. Much 
more important is the obligation to 
develop all of our human resources 
so that in times of great crises the 
security of our nation is guaranteed 
to the fullest. 

The price paid through the years 
for democracy has been heavy. What 
has been purchased at so great a 
price should not be lost for a song. 

Third, the states require federal 
aid if children are to have a fair 
chance to get a good, basic educa- 
tion. 

A great number of the states have 
many young people to be educated 
and extremely limited financial re- 
sources with which to provide good 
schools. Other states have few chil- 
dren to be educated but, relative to 
the poorer states, much wealth from 
which to draw for education. 





‘'WHY I BELIEVE 


Consider the facts for my own 
state of Arkansas with the corre- 
sponding facts for Connecticut, a 
contrast not so striking as could be 
found were some other states used 
for comparison. 

Figures available in 1949 show 
that Arkansas has 261 school-age 
children in each 1000 population of 
the state. Connecticut has 178. The 
total earnings, exclusive of cor- 
porate income, of all Arkansas citi- 
zens back of each school-age child 
was $3304. For Connecticut, the 
figure was $9524. 

Arkansas spent $2.16 of each 
$100 of the income of her people 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools. Connecticut spent $1.67. 
With the greater effort, Arkansas 
spent $87 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in her public schools as 
contrasted with $213 for Connecti- 
cut. 

According to some of the edu- 
etional leaders of Connecticut, the 
schools of that state need to be 
strengthened and improved. If that 
be true of Connecticut, how much 
more true must it be of Arkansas? 

Fourth, the battle for control over 
the minds of men must be won by 
the forces of democracy. This is, or 
should be, a top-priority concern of 
the federal government. It is not the 
sole responsibility of the states and 
localities. 

The most fertile soil for com- 
munism is ignorance. Philosophies 
that enslave mankind flourish best in 
those countries where the masses of 
the people have little learning and 
still less understanding. 
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Wherever there is a child in this 
nation denied an opportunity to be- 
come educated, there is a vital need 
to strengthen our defenses for de- 
mocracy. 

Marquis Childs, in the Des 
Moines Register, July 27, 1950, 
wrote: “In one of his early dis- 
patches, Homer Bigart of the New 
York Herald-Tribune described a 
combat unit that had just come out 
of the fighting. An officer estimated 
that one-fourth of his men were 
barely literate, having only the 
equivalent of a fifth-grade educa- 
tion. ... ‘I have talked to enlisted 
men and some younger officers,’ 
Bigart wrote, ‘who had not the 
slightest inkling of why they were 
fighting in Korea and what they 
were fighting for.’ ”’ 

The implications of this statement 
are filled with a terror that cannot 
be dismissed or forgotten. If we 
prize our freedoms, we will protect 
and keep them. They will neither 
by oversight nor deliberate neglect 
be needlessly exposed to loss and 
destruction. 

The basic means to assure a liter- 
ate nation is to strengthen our pub- 
lic schools. The federal government 
has a vast stake in this matter. Many 
of our states cannot, without help 
from the national government, do 
the job that must be done. This 
help must be provided. It can be 
provided whenever the Congress 
sees fit to do so, and this it can and 
must do, as in many other instances 
it has done in the past, without in- 
fringing upon state and local con- 
trol of educational policies. ® 
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Try This Method 


A Better Way to Practice Typewriting 


E. G. BLACKSTONE 


In Business Education Forum 


on 30 years of visiting high- 
school and college typewriting class- 
room teachers, I have seen many 
strange and weird ways of teaching 
typewriting. It should not be too 
much to hope that classroom proce- 
dures would improve during that 
time, but today there are, in various 
instances, many of the same tech- 
niques employed 30 years ago. 

It seems to be a common practice 
among teachers to start the period 
by giving directed drills on tech- 
niques extending from five to 15 
minutes followed by 30 to 45 min- 
utes in which a student takes several 
timed writings one after another, 
with pauses between each writing 
during which they determine their 
scores. Some comments are then 
made about speed or accuracy, with 
another timed writing following. 
The students then attempt to attain 
the accuracy standards by typewrit- 
ing (with no breaks) paragraphs, 
letters, manuscripts, or business 
forms as many times as is necessary. 
Often this is so-called budget work. 

I do not believe that the taking 
of successive timed writings is good 
practice, nor do I believe that typing 
for a half an hour or more on 
papers to be handed in for budget 
purposes is good practice. Such prac- 
tice is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of educational psychology. 

When a student is typing a timed 
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writing, he will, under most cir- 
cumstances, strive for the thing the 
teacher stresses in his grading, and 
in most cases that is errorless writ- 
ing. In his efforts to attain accuracy 
he will sacrifice all he knows he 
should be doing in the way of good 
techniques. 

In typing budgets, as soon as the 
student makes more errors than are 
permitted on one paper, he wants to 
take the paper out and start over. He 
is not interested in practicing for 
better techniques; he wants a paper 
that the teacher will accept. All he 
wants to do, in his ignorance of the 
educational psychology of drill is to 
type the entire passage over again in 
the 4ope—mostly vain—that he will 
get it right this time. If there are 
200 words in the exercise, of which 
four caused errors, he types the 196 
words he does not particularly need 
to practice, and he practices those 
four hard words once each. How 
much better if he would use the 
time to practice those hard words 
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40 or 50 times each! The way he 
practices is psychologically all 
wrong, but neither he nor the 
teacher seems to know it. 

Student experimentation is neces- 
sary for improvement; the student 
cannot improve unless he discovers 
for himself, or is told of, some ways 
by which he can cut down the time 
between strokes, keep his fingers 
close to the keys, make capital let- 
ters a little faster, and the like. 
Just doing it the same old way will 
not result in improvement. 


GIVE STUDENTS A CHANCE 


The only way to get the student 
to try to improve by selfdiscovery of 
better techniques, is to give him a 
chance to try them without penalty 
if, as a result of such experiment, 
he makes some errors. Of course 
he will make errors as he experi- 
ments; he cannot expect to develop 
control of a desirable new way of 
doing something the first few times 
he tries it. Let us then have much 
practice in which the student is 
frankly experimenting to see if he 
can improve one or another of all of 
his techniques. Remember—he 
won't experiment if we are going 
to penalize him for his errors. 

Let’s stop overemphasis on speed 
and accuracy—which are only symp- 
toms showing the presence or lack 
of good techniques. Let us empha- 
size improvement of techniques as 
the one and only way that speed or 
accuracy can be attained. Let us 
grade on improvement of tech- 
niques. Let us get around the room 
more often to assist students in 
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recognizing poor techniques and 
help them to find ways to improve 
those techniques. 


A “PRESCRIPTION” 


Here is a “prescription” for good 
practice which is based on educa- 
tional psychology: 

1. Give the student an exercise to 
type and tell him a few of the spe- 
cific techniques on which he should 
experiment as he types it. Keep 
the number of such elements small. 

2. Tell the student that, since the 
exercise is new, and his control of 
techniques is imperfect, he may ex- 
pect to make some errors. Tell him, 
too, that those errors are very im- 
portant because they reveal the 
points at which his present degree 
of control breaks down. Tell him 
that when his control is stretched 
too far he may get the word right, 
but he types it slowly; and when his 
control breaks down, he makes an 
error. If he knows where his con- 
trol breaks down, he can try to do 
something about it. Errors are val- 
uable for this reason. 

3. Tell him to typewrite the ex- 
ercise all the way through, looking 
for the words that slow him down 
and the words on which he makes 
errors. When he finds them, he is 
ready for the next important step in 
mastery, which is the right kind of 
practice on the words that need it, 
not on the words that he can already 
type rapidly and accurately. 

4. Tell him he will not be graded 
on this first copy because the pur- 
pose is merely to find out the things 
on which he needs more practice. 
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5. Have him work on the slow 
words and the errors, striving to im- 
prove his fingering, his stroking, 
his carriage return, or whatever 
point of technique that has become 
faulty. Have him typewrite the word 
that caused the trouble until he is 
sure he can do it better; then have 
him write that word together with 
the word before and the word after 
until it all comes out smoothly and 
swiftly. 

6. Then have the entire class type 
the exercise all the way through 
again to see if the control of tech- 
niques is better. Tell them that this 
copy will not be graded either. 
After this typewriting exercise, stu- 
dents may practice again on the 
words that slowed them down or 
on which they had made errors. 

7. Finally, ask if they think they 
have mastered all the hard spots and 
if they are ready to type a copy for 
grading. Have them type it. You 
will probably find that, under the 
fear of grading, they do even worse 
than they did the time before. In 
that case, I recommend that you ac- 
cept the copy suggested in (6) 
above which was done without fear 
of grading. 

Not one of these exercises should 
cover more than three to five min- 
utes or at the most ten minutes. At 
the end of each typing the student 
can relax while he considers the re- 
sults and while the teacher makes 
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suggestions. He should write at a 
rather intense level of activity for 
that long—then he gets a rest. In 
one typewriting period he can copy 
an exercise several times and do it 
with the true experimental attitude 
of knowing what he is trying to do 
and being willing to try some little 
variations that might result in im- 
provement. He will be working on 
the spots that need it, and he will 
improve. He will improve so much 
that both he and the teacher will be 
surprised, for he has been working 
under psychological conditions of 
good practice. 

Try this method and see how it 
works. It may not work satisfactorily 
the first or second time because the 
students may be suspicious that it is 
a trick to let themselves go and that 
the errors they make will be counted 
against them. What a commentary 
on our teaching! After they have 
become convinced that they may ac- 
tually experiment and that they do 
not need to hand in every paper, 
but only those papers that have been 
preceded by several true practice at- 
tempts, they will adopt the idea 
wholeheartedly. The result will be 
greater improvement in techniques, 
greater speed, greater accuracy, 
greater coverage of the textbook in 
the same length of time, and a new 
delightful attitude on the part of 
the students that will please and 
amaze the teacher. ) 


Sone 100,000 children in the U. S. 10 years of age 
or less have undiscovered syphilis which they have had since 
birth according to the Children’s Bureau and the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 





A Challenge to Be Faced 


Labor-Management Relations in the 
Classroom 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


In Social Education 


» A field in which widely di- 
vergent and strongly held attitudes 
are predominant, is it feasible to 
bring its discussion into the class- 
room? What approach should the 
schools take? Should they avoid the 
subject altogether? Or should the 
schools seek to explore the dynamic 
issues which a democratic people 
must face—and act on? 

To ask the question is to answer 
it. If our schools are to perform 
their proper function of improving 
understanding of (not merely ac- 
creting information about) the 
problems of a democratic society, 
then they must meet the challenge 
of problem analysis and solution 
in the social no less than the nat- 
ural sciences. But how? The surest 
way is to seek the highest possible 
degree of objectivity in describing 
and analyzing the problem. Con- 
troversial questions can be treated 
in a manner and from a perspective 
untinged by bias. To do so requires 
care in utilizing available or con- 
structing new materials, and in pre- 
paring teachers to deal with the sub- 
ject. 

In the field of labor-management 
relations, the interests, policies, and 
activities of management and unions 
are sufficiently explicit and available 
in official documents to make this 
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possible—in any school. The indis- 
pensable prerequisite for including 
this (or any other) controversial 
question in the school curriculum is 
the creation of a favorable com- 
munity opinion toward the idea. 
Teachers alone cannot do it. The 
superintendent, the school board, 
the various civic, business, indus- 
trial, and labor groups concerned 
with the conduct and quality of 
labor-management relations in the 
community (and the nation) need 
to be enlisted in the planning and 
progress of the school program. 

To make the project successful, 
the content of a unit on labor- 
management relations must examine 
critically (but sympathetically, not 
carpingly) the policies, statements, 
and practices of both groups. A clin- 
ical approach to their analysis will 
afford training in logical thinking 
as well as in knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter and will induce a more 
critical and intelligent attitude to- 
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ward the clichés of the parties which 
may project itself beyond—and after 
—the classroom. 

One, indeed, of the most valuable 
results of bringing such a subject 
as labor-management relations into 
the classroom is to sterilize the emo- 
tional responses which are so wide- 
spread, and so easy to accept. A 
critical examination of all aspects of 
partisan material is perhaps the sur- 
est way of defining and emphasizing 
the public interest, “the general wel- 
fare.” The community's (whether 
local or national) concern clearly 
reaches beyond the interests of the 
parties. 

A sounder and more 


widely 


understood concept of that public 
interest in more cooperative labor- 
management relations is certainly 


one of our major needs in mid-cen- 
tury America. To develop it at the 
school age-level is one of the most 
effective ways of preparing our fu- 
ture workers and employers to 
recognize the public interest in im- 
proving these relations. Developing 
more critical and objective ap- 
proaches to the problems they will 
face on the jobs they take after 
school is, perhaps, our best hope for 
advancing cooperative attitudes and 
practices in the future. 

While most experiments in teach- 
ing labor-management relations in 
the schools have been made at the 
high-school level, as an integral ele- 
ment of advanced social studies, 
teachers in the sixth to ninth grades 
have an unusual opportunity to 
bring their students a greater aware- 
ness of the human aspects of labor- 
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management relations. The idea of 
the public’s interest in guaranteeing 
better conditions for workers—on 
the job and in the community—can 
be woven into history and Civics. 
Similarly, efforts to increase eco- 
nomic stability and opportunities for 
business enterprise through govern- 
ment can be portrayed as an essen- 
tial element of the general welfare. 

The discovery of stimulating and 
thought-inducing materials for al- 
most any social studies subject is a 
continuing pursuit. For labor-man- 
agement relations, no standard texts 
or units have so far been developed. 
The array of materials is, however, 
wide in scope and in availability for 
use. Publications of both labor and 
management organizations may be 
used to present all the aspects and 
current problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Current magazines 
and pamphlets are good sources. 
The research studies, Causes of In- 
dustrial Peace, (National Planning 
Association, 800 21st St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) are perhaps 
the most significant materials avail- 
able today for developing an under- 
standing of the potentials for co- 
operative labor-management rela- 
tions. These studies are especially 
useful to teachers and the more ad- 
vanced students. A few high schools 
(e.g., Rockford, Illinois) have or- 
ganized selective reference collec- 
tions for student and teacher use; 
their lists offer a convenient start- 
ing-point for any school interested 
in a similar project. If the teacher 
makes certain of a balanced diet— 
representative of the opinions and 
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policies of both labor and manage- 
ment—critical attitudes may be 
developed. 

But reading about labor-manage- 
ment relations is only one channel 
for making the subject matter 
understood, for developing more 
critical interests and attitudes. More 
significant, perhaps, is an approach 
through classroom activities. 

The school and local public li- 
brary can become the center for 
many types of extra-classroom activ- 
ity. The inquisitive teacher—and 
student—will readily discover types 
of topic and presentation which can 
make various aspects of labor-man- 
agement relations more alive. 

In the audio-visual field the range 
of useful projects is limited only by 
local resources and the imagination 
of the teacher. An increasing flow 
of films, filmstrips, and records is 
becoming available from labor, man- 
agement, and other sources. An ex- 
hibit of student-collected and stu- 
dent-prepared materials can be set 
up. Such exhibits will interest many 
outside the school as well as in it. 

The vividness of classroom dis- 
cussion of problems in this field (as 
in others) can be enhanced by de- 
bates, panel discussions, and similar 
programs. This type of class activity 
can be presented occasionally to all- 
school convocations—thus broaden- 
ing awareness of an interest in 
labor-management relations. Any of 
the long-run questions (the closed 
shop, incorporation of unions, re- 
stricting use of injunctions) or cur- 
rent questions lend themselves to 
this type of discussion. Another ac- 
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tivity which will develop more crit- 
ical attitudes is a committee hearing 
and report on current legislative 
proposals. There, role-playing by 
members of the class—as represen- 
tatives of the various interest groups 
appearing for and against the meas- 
ure and as committee members—of- 
fers an opportunity to sharpen 
understanding of the issues in- 
volved. 

In industrial communities, the 
alert teacher can go further in bring- 
ing the subject into the classroom. 
Studies of community and state in- 
dustrial and occupational patterns 
will be highlighted by direct contact 
with management and union repre- 
sentatives. Reports on local collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements (and 
how they work in practice) will be 
more meaningful if the parties in- 
volved—on both sides—are invited 
to discuss them with the class. Visits 
to local plants and union halls can 
usually be arranged if their purpose 
is presented to the responsible of- 
ficers concerned. First-hand contact 
and observation will almost certainly 
develop greater awareness of the 
problems and attitudes of the com- 
munity’s labor and management 
leaders. 

These comments are merely sug- 
gestive of the great teaching poten- 
tial of this subject. It is the task of 
the teacher and the school to dis- 
cover other ways which will link 
the community and the school more 
closely—for the increased under- 
standing and more informed atti- 
tudes of its future workers and 
employers. a 











Psychological Interpretations 


Rural Life and Child Development 


HUGH M. BELL 


In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


<Srupis which have been con- 
ducted on mental differences be- 
tween rural and city children indi- 
cate clearly that rural children tend 
to make lower scores on standard- 
ized intelligence tests than city chil- 
dren. The results of the various 
studies may be summarized by quot- 
ing Ann Anastasi, author of Dif- 
ferential Psychology, who states, 
“Surveys have consistently shown 
the rural school child to be inferior 
in performance on current tests of 
general intelligence.” 

The search for an explanation of 
these differences reveals two pos- 
sible answers. One group of au- 
thc. ities contends that the inferior- 
ity of the rural child is due to the 
fact that the more intelligent and 
energetic are leaving the farm, thus 
depleting the rural racial stock. It is 
also pointed out that people with 
low ability tend to migrate to the 
farm because the simpler, routine 
jobs are more in keeping with their 
capacities. 

Critics of this hereditary point of 
view state that the dull as well as 
the bright tend to migrate to the city. 
Furthermore, they contend that the 
intelligence tests used to bring out 
these differences have been, for the 
most part, standardized on city 
children, both the items in the tests 
and the norms employed reflecting 
the city rather than the rural en- 
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vironment. They also state that 
there are as wide variations in 
groups living in different sections of 
a city as are found between city and 
rural areas. 

The environmentalists believe 
that these differences in mental abil- 
ity are the result of cultural advan- 
tages, and they have the evidence of 
a number of careful investigations to 
bear out their theory. From such 
studies it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that much of the difference 
which is found in the mental ability 
of rural and city children is due to 
the rural child’s lack of opportunity 
for educational and cultural de- 
velopment and that if children liv- 
ing in rural areas were provided 
learning opportunities equal to those 
of city children they would tend to 
equal them in ability. 

Most of the studies which have 
been made on rural and urban chil- 
dren have been concerned with dif- 
ferences in mental ability because 
these differences may be objectively 
measured at that level. But, in con- 
sidering differences between rural 
and. urban adolescents, one must 
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rely mainly on the clinical method 
and ordinary observation. Adoles- 
cence, for most individuals, regard- 
less of where they live, means an in- 
tensification of selfawareness which 
is due primarily to the suddenness 
with which the child is confronted 
with the necessity of assuming the 
role of a young adult. Gardner 
Murphy points out in his book, 
Personality, A Bisocial Approach 
to Origins and Structure, that when- 
ever an individual is engaged in 
activities in which he is well skilled 
and confident, the self tends to re- 
cede into the background of con- 
sciousness, but when the individual 
engages in activities which are un- 
familiar, the self emerges into the 
foreground of consciousness result- 
ing in embarrassment and feeling of 
inadequacy. The feelings become 
strong motivating forces in the 
youth’s search for adequacy and per- 
sonal effectiveness. The youth wants 
to be accepted, to feel that he be- 
longs and is not left out of his age 
group. 


SELFAWARENESS INTENSIFIED 
Rural youth faces many condi- 
tions in his environment which tend 
to intensify his selfawareness and 
his feelings of social inadequacy 
when in contact with his urban 
associates. They may not belong to 
groups which are well known to 
their friends such as Job’s Daugh- 
ters, the Boy Scouts, the high-school 
band, or the football team. This is 
particularly true of the rural youth 
who has farm chores to do as soon 
as school is out. Living on the farm 
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not only denies him opportunity for 
social ‘participation, but also robs 
him of an important source of con- 
versational material. Being able to 
talk easily to people means having 
shared experiences with them. 

Rural youth may also experience 
intensified selfawareness because his 
father’s job does not rank high in 
social prestige in comparison with 
fathers of city youth. Such profes- 
sions as law, medicine, and dentis- 
try are rated high, while farming 
ranks low in studies of occupational 
preference among adolescents. Then 
again, the rural youth may be em- 
barrassed because he comes from no 
place in particular or from some 
small place that is not well known. 
In his conversation with other 
youths he is unable to discuss with 
them the thing he knows most 
about, namely, his home and its sur- 
roundings, and must content him- 
self to let the urban youth take the 
lead in conversation. 


IGNORANCE EMBARRASSES 


Ignorance of urban social customs 
and fashions is another source of 
embarrassment to rural young per- 
sons. The latest thing in dress and 
fashion is often the current topic of 
conversation among young people. 

Rural youth lacks opportunity to 
learn how to bluff and pretend he 
understands or to discount the im- 
portance of things of which he is 
ignorant—techniques which city 
youth uses to keep up a good front. 
His response to social situations fre- 
quently is simple and direct, allow- 
ing his feelings to rise easily to the 
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surface without disguise. This pre- 
sents his more sophisticated urban 
associates with the opportunity of 
anticipating his intention and jest- 
ing at his lack of social acumen. 
Such ribbing sometimes causes him 
to withdraw within himself and to 
employ timidity and shyness as 
forms of self protection, or to become 
overaggressive, loud, and noisy. 
The latter type of social compensa- 
tion often works well during the 
middle teens, but as youth ap- 
proaches his twenties his associates 
expect a more subtle and socially 
considerate type of social response. 

Differences in mental ability and 
other personality traits do exist be- 
tween rural and urban children and 
youth, and one of the principle 
determinants of these differences is 
the educational and cultural envir- 
onment. It is a duty of society con- 
tinually to work toward enriching 


Teacher Salaries Inch Upward.— 
The average annual salary for in- 
structional personnel in 1950-51 is 
$3080, compared to an average of 
$2980 for 1949-50, according to a 
survey by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Personnel covered included 
classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. 

Frank W. Hubbard, NEA Re- 
search Director, pointed out, how- 
ever, that the dollar value of the in- 
crease is in doubt. “The military 
program has already resulted in 
higher prices and a general round 


the environment of rural children to 
enable them to attain maximum per- 
sonality development. 

What can be done to enrich the 
environment of the rural child? In 
the first place, better reading facili- 
ties should be provided for rural 
homes. Teaching in rural schools 
should be made more attractive to 
counteract the well-known tendency 
for the more capable teachers to 
gravitate to city schools. Rural youth 
needs more opportunity for group 
participation. Passive amusement 
such as the radio and motion pic- 
tures never take the place of active 
social participation in the develop- 
ment of effective personalities. 
Rural youth should also have the 
opportunity to benefit from intelli- 
gent vocational counseling based on 
a knowledge of his capacities and 
interests and the demands of vari- 
ous occupations. * 


of industrial wage increases,” he 
added. ‘‘Every such turn of the eco- 
nomic cycle lowers the value of all 
fixed salaries and incomes and 
brings a new need for upward ad- 
justments.” 

For the first time in the nine 
years that the surveys have been con- 
ducted, this year’s tabulation shows 
the total current school expendi- 
tures from local and state funds. 
The estimated expenditure for 
1950-51 is placed at $4,784,434,170, 
an increase of $292,000,000 over 
the previous school year. 





A Million Taught to Read and Write 


The Adult Education Campaign in Brazil 


M. B. LouRENCO FILHO 


In Fundamental Education 


Since 1947 Brazil has been 
carrying out a large-scale campaign 
for adult education. What brought 
this movement to birth was primar- 
ily the high illiteracy rate revealed 
by the 1940 National Census, when 
it became apparent that, despite op- 
timistic estimates, the proportion of 
the Brazilian population 15 years of 
age or over and still unable to read 
or write was over 55 percent. In 
fact, however, the campaign in its 
present form is less concerned with 
this aspect than with the state of 
fundamental education as a whole 
in Brazil, where the position is 
somewhat similar to that in many 
other countries on the American 
continent; slow development of the 
elementary school system; irregular 
school attendance; and insufficient 
total schooling of children, the av- 
erage duration being no more than 
18 months. 

Brazil's Adult Education Cam- 
paign is very simple in plan and the 
whole emphasis is on realism. It 
consists essentially of a system of 
administrative cooperation between 
the federal government on the one 
hand and the state, territorial, and 
federal district administrations on 
the other. The central government 
supplies the money from the fund 
set up for the purpose and under- 
takes the general technical direction 
and general supervision of the work. 
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It plans, publishes, and distributes 
teaching materials and _ prescribes 
terms of engagement and regula- 
tions for the teaching staff. The re- 
gional authorities, for their part, 
contribute to the campaign by per- 
mitting the use of school premises 
in their respective jurisdictions, by 
immediate supervision through their 
school inspectors, and by participa~ 
tion as agreed in the remainder of 
the work for which purpose bilat- 
eral agreements are negotiated year- 
ly as required under the general pro- 
gram adopted. 

In its general lines, the plan pro- 
vides for two procedures: first, di- 
rect action by the authorities and, 
second, work in cooperation with 
ptivate bodies and individuals. The 
work is planned in two phases; first, 
action on the widest scale and neces- 
sarily confined to the surface; and a 
second phase of greater intensity, 
though confined on occasion to 
those localities or regions where 
lines of least resistance can be ex- 


ploited. 
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The plan (duly executed) was for 
all government effort in the first two 
years to be directed to general ac- 
tion on the broadest scale covering 
the entire country with the intention 
of mobilizing the public spirit of all 
classes and of serving as “shock” 
treatment. Practical measures were 
to consist of the opening of 10,000 
evening schools for adolescent and 
adult illiterates, distributed in the 
cities, town, and rural districts of all 
Brazilian administrations, with a 
sustained dramatized appeal for the 
cooperation of private persons, 


churches, associations, and commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural con- 
cerns. 

As this initial program was grad- 
ually achieved, additional and more 
far-reaching educational activities 


were to be introduced with the aid 
of modern techniques of cultural 
dissemination, such as the press, the 
cinema, radio, the theater, cultural 
missions, traveling libraries, and 
community centers. This more in- 
tensive phase was really begun in 
1949 and the work is being pushed 
forward at present. 

The Brazilian government was 
embarking, not on a mere anti-illit- 
eracy drive, but on a campaign for 
“Adult Education.” Reading and 
writing were a means to the end 
and not the end itself, which was 
far wider in scope. The object to be 
kept in view was the raising of the 
cultural level of a large section of 
the population by dissemination of 
knowledge and techniques calculat- 
ed to contribute to their better ad- 
justment to the environment and 
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age, and to teach men and women to 
live fuller lives. 

Two problems rose for imme- 
diate solution: that of preparing 
reading matter which would be ex- 
tremely simple but so made up and 
presented as to be attractive to 
night-school pupils after the day's 
work; and that of arranging the 
material in such a way as to induce 
instructors (to a great extent with- 
out special training) and volunteers 
to use it methodically. 

The fact that Portuguese, which 
is spoken by the entire population 
of Brazil, is of regular syllabic con- 
struction and written almost com- 
pletely phonetically, greatly simpli- 
fied the task. With the help of in- 
vestigations which had been carried 
out earlier into the minimum vocab- 
ulary of the average adult in Brazil 
a board of specialist teachers was 
able to compile the first reader in 
less than 30 days. The first text was 
entitled A First Guide to Reading, 
avoiding the use of the word 
“primer,” in order not to aggravate 
the adult illiterates’ sense of infer- 
iority. The second reading guide is 
entitled Knowledge. The first book 
enables the pupil to read brief 
stories, while the second is a con- 
nected story whose characters are 
drawn from everyday life and face 
everyday problems of health and 
work, and of spiritual, civic, and 
economic life. The text is given va- 
riety by the inclusion of anecdotes, 
popular rhymes, and short poems. 
In the case of a small proportion of 
pupils a third guide, Living, dealing 
with problems of citizenship, may 
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also be utilized in the first year of 
the studies. Other pamphlets and 
posters were prepared. A beginning 
now has been made in a visual teach- 
ing program and 1500 projectors 
have been distributed. All of these 
and many others have brought to 
4,000,000 the instructional publica- 
tions prepared and distributed by 
the National Adult Education Serv- 
ice. 

Three years of the adult educa- 
tion campaign cost the Brazilian 
government about 100 million 
cruzeiros or the equivalent of 
$5,000,000. Will the results justify 
this expense? 

In undertakings of this nature 
results must be examined from two 
points of view, the educational (in 
the narrower sense), where they are 
expressed in terms of the numbers 
of pupils entering and those com- 
pleting the course successfully— 
new literates—and are thus accur- 
ately measurable; and that of the 
general effect on the public, more 
particularly as regards the cultural 
aspirations of the great mass of 
adolescent and adult illiterates for 
themselves, their children and their 
families. 

From the first of these points of 
view, the figures speak for them- 
selves. In three years the number of 
“Campaign” schools in operation 
grew from 10,000 to more than 
15,000. More than 1,000,000 adol- 
escents and adults were taught to 
read and write. These figures do not 
include those pupils who did not 
sit for examination but had attain- 
ed the necessary standard, nor over 
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100,000 pupils who were taught to 
read and write by volunteers. 

From the purely educational point 
of view there is no doubt that the 
results obtained are worth the ex- 
pense; this is even clearer when they 
are examined from the point of 
view of their general effect in stim- 
ulating a desire for culture among 
large numbers of the very sections 
of the population most in need of 
it. Directors of education in the 
various states and territories are 
practically unanimous in testifying 
to an enhanced degree of interest in 
the public elementary school wher- 
ever schools for adolescents and 
adults have been opened. Typical is 
the statement of the director of 
education of the state of Sergipe: 
“The greater degree of interest in 
the schools and the improved at- 
tendance of the children are proven 
facts which can only be attributed to 
the influence of the schools for 
adults.” 

The adult education campaign in 
progress in Brazil was discussed in 
detail by the experts who met in 
August of 1949 at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Seminar on Adolescent and 
Adult Education, and high praise 
was given to the authorities and 
people of Brazil for their efforts. 
The Brazilian government, for its 
part, indicated its willingness to ac- 
cept the principles laid down at that 
seminar for the future conduct of 
the work, and also the techniques 
recommended by UNESCO. Many of 
the measures recommended by the 
seminar already are included on the 
program. ° 
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Federal Aid Prospects Dim.— 
The makeup of both House and 
Senate Committees on Education 
and Labor will be materially 
changed in the new Congress. The 
total membership of both branches 
of the national legislature will be 
considerably more ‘‘conservative”’ 
and more economy-minded on all 
items not affecting the military sit- 
uation. 

This means that the hopes for any 
sort of a general federal aid to edu- 
cation program are in the ash can. 

In fact many of the formerly ar- 
dent supporters of aid to education 
are cooling. One very strong federal- 
aid Congressman told THE Epuca- 
TION DiGceEst he “frankly” didn’t 
see where we were going to get the 
money for aid to education. ‘Most 
states are in better shape, financially, 
than the federal government.” 

There may be some chance, but it 
is only slight, for favorable action 
on a teacher salary bill, provided 
Congress fails to roll back general 
living costs. 

The Administration is expected 
to again recommend such a pro- 
gram, and there will be some heated 
statements regarding it. 


Office of Education Strength- 
ened.—Reorganization plans which 
would further subordinate the Office 
of Education also will receive scant 
attention from the new Congress. 
Such a plan was walloped by the 
82nd Congress so badly it probably 


will be offered as a gesture at best 
to the new group. Tied in with the 
plan affecting the Office of Educa- 
tion were other proposals which 
conservative members contended 
would have furthered the cause of 
compulsory national health insur- 
ance—referred to by them as ‘‘so- 
cialized medicine.” 

This was made a strong issue in 
some congressional campaigns, and 
Republican members claim that it 
aided in the success of their party 
at the polls. Some of the successful 
candidates—especially from the 
more prosperous states—claim they 
found the education aid plan also 
unpopular, even among teachers. 

This, of course, would be reflect- 
ed in committee and final Con- 
gresional action, even without the 
considerable shake-up which will 
take place in the membership of 
both committees. 


Senate Committee Changes.— 
The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor will lose its scholarly 
chairman, Senator Thomas of Utah, 
who was defeated for reelection. 
Senator Thomas was generally re- 
garded as one of the staunchest 
friends of education in either branch 
of Congress. 

He will be succeeded as Com- 
mittee Chairman by Senator James 
Murray of Montana. Senator Murray 
is generally regarded as one of the 
more “progressive” or “radical” 
members, depending on the point of 
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view. He is a co-author of the com- 
pulsory national health insurance 
plan, and can be expected to make 
considerable stir in favor of this 
type of legislation. But it won't 
mean anything, because the Commit- 
tee and Congress will be against 
him. 

At least three other vacancies will 
exist on the Senate Committee. Sen- 
ators Pepper of Florida, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Withers of Kentucky, 
and Donnell of Missouri, will not 
return. Other vacancies might be 
caused by members moving up to 
more desirable committees. 


The House Committee.—Four 
known vacancies will have to be 
filled on the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. These were 
caused by the defeat of Sims of 
South Carolina in the primary, 
Jacobs of Indiana and Burke of 
Ohio, both Democrats, and by the 
election of Nixon, California Re- 
publican, to the Senate. 

On both Committees, the Repub- 
licans will gain in membership at 
the expense of the Democrats, due 
to the proportionately larger num- 
ber of Republicans in both branches 
in the new Congress. 


Impact Area Aid a Possibility. — 
While economy will be the keynote, 
there is some possibility that federal 
aid might be extended further on a 
restricted basis to school areas where 
serious disarrangements have taken 
place because of the mobilization 
and other federal efforts. But this 
is not likely to come right away, and 
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will not be lavishly granted if it 
does come. An investigation to de- 
termine the extent of the need 
would be the first step. 


Material Supply Is New Year 
Headache.—Shortage of materials 
for school construction, supplies, 
and busses, is expected to be the 
number one headache of educators 
in the months ahead, according to 
J. L. McCaskill, Coordinator, Na- 
tional Conference for Mobilization 
of Education. The problem has been 
serious, he said, ever since the mo- 
bilization program started, is becom- 
ing more pressing as the program 
progresses. 

Government officials are continu- 
ing to hold off on a priorities sys- 
tem in the hopes that the headaches 
involved for them in such a plan 
might be avoided. They are holding 
to the hope that civilian needs can 
be met out of what is left over from 
the military. However, educators are 
finding it increasingly difficult to 
compete in the ensuing scramble, 
with the result that education is be- 
ing left out in the cold. 

For one thing education cannot 
go out and compete in the grey mar- 
ket as some industries are said to be 
doing. 

Contractors are said to be refus- 
ing to make bids on school construc- 
tion for fear they can’t get the ma- 
terials, or that they will be left hold- 
ing the bag under soaring costs. 

Some bottlenecks are developing 
in supplies. Scientific supplies are 
already feeling a pinch, and there is 
concern that increasing industrial 
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demand will cause shortages, as it 
did in World War II, of specialized 
items. 

To ease the situation, McCaskill 
and other educators are urging that 
education, along with health, be 
granted a priority next to the mili- 
tary. A number of conferences have 
been held with federal officials look- 
ing toward this end. So far the re- 
sults have not been too encouraging. 

“Educators concur in their opin- 
ion that the critical situation is of 
long duration—ten years or more.” 

This significant, though gloomy, 
statement, is contained in a brief 
from the National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education, of which 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA is chairman, filed 
with the National Production Au- 
thority. The brief urged greater con- 
sideration for education needs in 
allocating scarce materials. 

The brief points out that during 
World War II the needs for educa- 
tion were practically forgotten until 
the War Production Board had been 
established and orders regarding the 
civilian use of critical materials had 
been issued. The result was that 
many things had to be undone be- 
fore anything constructive could be 
established to safeguard the needs 
for education. 

“This time, through the National 
Conference for Mobilization of Edu- 
cation, the United States Office of 
Education, and other comparable 
agencies, an attempt is being made 
to inform not only the National 
Production Authority but the public 
as well on the necessity of provid- 


ing an adequate supply of essential 
materials for educational purposes.” 
Mr. Givens said the situation 
would “grow steadily worse’ unless 
the federal government through the 
National Production Authority in- 
tervenes to provide a system of 
priorities and allocations which will 
assure an even flow of materials 
needed for educational purposes. 
“The machines of war are useless 
without intelligent, trained men to 
operate them,”’ he emphasized. 


Manpower Is No. 2 Headache.— 
The second big headache facing 
education as the nation heads into 
a new year, is the manpower situa- 
tion, according to Coordinator Mc- 
Caskill. This problem is expected 
to grow worse as the year and the 
mobilization program progresses. 

While much thought and head- 
shaking is being given to the situa- 
tion, the feeling here is that for the 
time being at least, it will continue 
to be handled on the local level. 
Draft boards are said to be generally 
sympathetic in granting teacher de- 
ferment where necessary. And it is 
not felt that the draft has had too 
much impact as yet. Reserves, of 
course, were a different matter. 

But the real impact is expected 
to be felt in the drying up of teacher 
reserves. The draft is taking many 
who normally would go into the 
teaching profession, with a conse- 
quent increased shortage of replace- 
ments in an era of pyramiding 
school enrolments. 

Too, it is felt that the services and 
industry will make increasing in- 
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roads on the profession, with the 
services offering commissions as in- 
ducements, and industries, higher 
Wages. 

Some discussion has been given 
to the possibility of requesting blan- 
ket deferments for teachers, but the 
general reaction is to take a dim 
view of any such course. Certainly 
no such move is immediately in the 
books, and as a last resort would be 
taken only after a great deal of 
study and reflection. There is general 
feeling that such a move would get 
a cold shoulder anyway, and would 
not be popular with the teachers or 
the public. 


Teacher Ethics Studied.—Educa- 
tors have changed their attitudes on 
the ethics of some school practices 


which have been in effect for the 
past 21 years, according to a survey 
of teacher opinions by the National 
Education Association. Action to re- 
vise the NEA code for the profes- 
sion was approved recently by the 
NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics. The report, compiled by the 
NEA Research Division, will be 
used by the Committee as a guide 
to its revision of the code, accord- 
ing to Grace C. Campbell, a class- 
room teacher in Spokane, Wash., 
and Chairman of the Committee. 
The NEA reported that of the 
1309 teachers answering the survey 
more than 90 percent turned thumbs 
down on the practice of making dis- 
paraging remarks about the profes- 
sion. While educators are consis- 
tently critical of their profession 
and its public service, the trend 
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seems to be to consider unrestrained 
criticism as unethical, the NEA said. 

Among other practices found to 
be condemned by teachers as “most 
unethical” are: 

“Dismissal of a teacher or recom- 
mendation of his dismissal by a 
school official without giving the 
teacher ample notice or an oppor- 
tunity to present his case. 

“Failure of a school official to 
recommend one of his teachers for a 
position in another community be- 
cause he does not want to lose the 
teacher's services. 

“To discuss deficiencies of pupils 
in a way that embarrasses them or 
their parents. 

“To accept compensation or any- 
thing of value from the purchase of 
books or school supplies when the 
teacher or administrator exercises 
official decision.” 

While “favoritism” is frowned 
upon by nine of ten teachers in the 
survey, more than one-third of the 
group does not consider it unethical 
for a qualified teacher to accept a 
position where a relative is a mem- 
ber of the board of education or is 
superintendent of schools. 

Among other items educators be- 
lieve should be added to the code 
are: 

“That teachers teach children 
rather than subject matter and re- 
gard each child as an individual; 
that officials provide and stick by a 
single salary schedule based on 
training and experience; that teach- 
ers do their best at all times and 
that teachers constantly improve 
themselves professionally.” * 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Willard E. Goslin has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Pasadena, Calif., 
at the request of the board of education. 

Leo Wolfson has been named superin- 
tendent of the Reedley, Calif., Joint 
Union High School District and prin- 
cipal of Reedley College. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

The chancellor of New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, Harry W. Chase, 
will retire on July 1. 

The new president of the University 
of Rochester, N. Y., will be Cornelis W. 
de Kiewiet, acting president of Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. ¥Y. He wili suc- 
ceed Alan Valentine, recently named di- 
rector of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, as president at Rochester. 

James B. McCormick has announced 
_ his resignation as president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Asa S. Knowles will be the new presi- 
dent of Toledo, Ohio, University. 

Named professor of education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, was O. H. 
Aurand. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The new Tennessee state education 
commissioner is J. A. Barksdale. He suc- 
ceeds J. M. Smith. 

Appointed to serve as a specialist in 
higher education in the American zone 
of Germany was J. J. Oppenheimer, 
dean, college of arts and sciences, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Ky. 

Richard Crider, principal of the ele- 
mentary and high-school system in Mad- 
rid, N. M., has been named as educa- 
tional administrator in the islands of 
Micronesia. 

Resigning as president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Ky., John W. Taylor 
has accepted the post of deputy director 
general of Unesco. 

The acting New York state commis- 
sioner of education and president of the 
State University of New York, Lewis S. 
Wilson has been named commissioner 


and president. He succeeds the late 


Francis T. Spaulding. 


TV for Education 

EpucaTors of the country have or- 
ganized a joint committee on educa- 
tional television to press .‘e fight 
for allocation of a share of available 
television channels to noncommer- 
cial educational uses. Represented 
on the emergency committee are the 
NEA, the American Council on 
Education, and other important 
groups. The committee has retained 
General Telford Taylor, successful 
Nuremberg war-crimes prosecutor, 
to direct the cooperative effort. 


Million for CARE 

THE CARE-Unesco Book Fund was 
one year old a short while ago and 
for a birthday announcement it 
chose to tell the world that a million 
dollars had been either collected or 
pledged for books and scientific 
equipment for educational institu- 
tions abroad. Participants in the 
plan for aiding schools and educa- 
tors overseas were told at the anni- 
versary meeting that 378 such insti- 
tutions have benefitted from books 
sent from the U. S. Contributions 
are being accepted at CARE head- 
quarters, 20 Broad St., New York 
City, and at local CARE offices. 


Safety Meeting 

SPECIALISTS in safety education met 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, in November 
to discuss the preparation of college 
courses in safety and revision and 
upgrading of those now offered. 
The sponsoring organization was 
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the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education and there were 
representatives fron. government, 
industry, labor, and higher educa- 
tion present. Emphasis was on safety 
education in teacher preparation 
and there was discussion of inte- 
gration of safety education with 
other curriculums, and safety in 
adult education, engineer training, 
etc. 


AASA Speaker 

GENERAL Motors Corporation’s 
president Charles E. Wilson will be 
one of the principal speakers at the 
convention next month of the 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, N. J. 
About 50 organizations will take 
part in the convention. Saturday, 
February 17, will be the occasion for 


a special 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the National Society for the 
Study of Zducation. 


Film and Radio 

MarcH of Time and Scholastic 
Magazines recently announced de- 
velopments in two areas of interest 
to educators. 

A film report on rural education 
has been prepared by March of 
Time and is beginning to be shown 
in local theaters. It is a factual re- 
port on consolidation in a single 
U. S. county (Woodford in Illi- 
nois) and the role of a Citizens’ 
Education Council is played up in 
order to illustrate the possibilities 
for aid that such groups can give to 
tural districts contemplating con- 
solidation. For information con- 
cerning this film, write Marjorie 
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Harker, Publicity Director for the 
March of Time, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., or call 
local theaters. 

Scholastic has reactivated its Na- 
tional Radio Guild in order to 
“serve the rapidly expanding high- 
school radio workshops and produc- 
tion groups.” The Guild is a league 
of radio workshops, says Scholastic 
headquarters. It supplies each mem- 
ber with scripts and information on 
radio techniques and serves as clear- 
inghouse for news of workshop ac- 
tivities. For information, write the 
Director, National Scholastic Radio 
Guild, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. 


Teachers’ Exams Again 

FEBRUARY 17 is the date for this 
year’s National Teacher Examina- 
tion, annually prepared and admin- 
istered by the Educational Testing 
Service. Those who wish to take the 
examinations, passage of which is 
required in a number of school sys- 
tems before a teacher is eligible for 
employment, should write now for 
application forms and an informa- 
tion bulletin which describes regis- 
tration procedure and contains sam- 
ple questions. The address of the 
Educational Testing Service is P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J. 


Summer in Sweden 

THE College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash., will sponsor a sum- 
mer-study session in Europe this 
year. Courses will be given in the 
Union School of the Methodist 
Church in Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Classes will be conducted in English 
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and six semester hours may be 
earned by participants. Complete in- 
formation, along with applications, 
may be gotten by writing to Summer 
Session in Gothenburg, College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma 6. 


Land-Grant Schools 
REPRESENTATIVES of more than 50 
land-grant colleges and universities 
met in Washington in November 
for the 64th annual meeting of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities. The theme of the 
meeting was the importance of the 
individual in the institutions in the 
Association. Meeting at the same 
time and sharing some meetings 
with representatives of the land- 
grant institutions was the National 
Association of State Universities. 


Social Studies Meeting 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., was the scene 
of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
in November. The theme was the 
role of the United States in the 
world emergency. Also stressed in 
addresses and in discussion was the 
teaching of controversial issues in 
classrooms. This was the 30th an- 
nual get-together for the social- 
studies group. 


Teacher Exchange 

Kappa DELTA PI, national honor 
society in education, recently an- 
nounced the setting up of the Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley Teacher Ex- 
change, in honor of a leading 
American educator now deceased. 
The exchange program is intended 
to bring to America a foreign teach- 


er and send to his country an Ameri- 
can member of Kappa Delta Pi. 
Three years of teaching are required 
of participants. Information con- 
cerning the plan may be secured 
from E. I. F. Williams, Recorder- 
Treasurer of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Teaching Aid 
THE U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announces the availability of a 
new teaching aid for the seventh 
grade. The aid is a pamphlet, 
Ranger ’Rithmetic, which teachers 
can use to teach about forest con- 
servation. It consists of a series of 
arithmetic problems which bring in 
certain facts about our forests and 
the importance of their preservation. 
There is also valuable discussion ma- 
terial included. 

For your copy, write to the For- 
est Service, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Spanish ''Disc"’ Course 
HIGH-school teachers and students 
may be interested in a series of 12 


conversational Spanish programs 
which have been made available by 
the Pan-American Society of New 
England. The programs have been 
recorded on 16”, 33 1/3 rpm discs 
and on double-track tape and consist 
of “a dramatic story in Spanish of 
the life of an average North Amer- 
ican family.” They were prepared by 
the Society in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation and first broadcast short wave 
to Latin America. Sets cost $35, 
either disc or tape, and orders and 
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requests for information will be 
taken care of by the Pan American 
Society of New England, 75 New- 
bury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Other Lands 

Fi_Ms on Sweden, South Africa, and 
Poland are available from Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., (347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) for 
rental or purchase. The purpose of 
the films is to foster peace and 
understanding by showing how 
other peoples live, according to an 
announcement from Association 
Films, distributors for Films of the 
Nations, the producers. Titles are 
“Youth and Summer in Sweden,” 
“Animals Unlimited,” “Bantu 
Frontier,” and “Apple Blossom 
Time in Poland.” The second and 
third titles are about South Africa. 
For prices, write to the above ad- 
dress. 


Urgent 

THE EDUCATION DiGEsT will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
following back issues: October, 
1936, March, 1949, October, and 
November, 1949. Those who have 
any copies of these numbers should 
forward them to THE EDUCATION 
DicesT, 330 South State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Note: We will ex- 
tend subscriptions for subscribers 
who do not wish to receive cash for 
their magazines. Thank you. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
February 10-14, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 
February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
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opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 16-18, National Coun- 
cil for Education Travel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 17-22, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 18-21, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 

March 27-31, North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, 
Chicago, III. 

March 28-31, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

April 9-14, American Association 
of University Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 16-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

May 16-20, National Conference 
on Citizenship, Washington, D. C. 

June 18-21, National Association 
of Student Councils, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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Measuring Educational Achieve- 
ment. William J. Micheels and 
M. Ray Karnes. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
496 pp. $4.50. 


The perennial problem of testing the 
effectiveness of teaching has been tackled 
here by two industrial educators. What 
they offer is a rather comprehensive 
treatment of the “how,” “what,” and 
“why’’ of tests and other instruments 
for appraisal. There is a great deal of 
information on test construction which 
should interest beginning teachers and 
teachers-to-be. 


Leadership in American Education. 
Alonzo Grace (editor). Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1950. 137 pp. $3.25. 


This is the account of the proceedings 
of the 1950 cooperative conference for 
educational administrators which North- 
western University and the University 
of Chicago sponsor each year. In his edi- 
tor’s preface, Alonzo Grace points out 
how prophetic was the conference theme 
—the Korean disturbance was in its early 
phase as it convened. The papers re- 
printed all bear on the characteristics of 
American educational leadership and the 
great need of the world either for more 
of the same or for adequate and demo- 
cratic substitutes. 


The College Board—ltts First Fifty 
Years. Claude M. Fuess. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. 214 pp. $2.75. 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board has played a very significant role 
in the college-admissions history of the 
past half century. This is an account of 
its beginnings, of the many outstanding 
personalities who have played a part in 
its development, of years of struggle for 
acceptance of the idea of uniform en- 
trance examinations, and of the recent 


rapid expansion. Prospects for the future 
are examined in the light of changing 
needs of a heterogeneous college world 
and optimism for the continued growth 
of the Board is expressed. 


Theory of Mental Tests. Harold 
Gulliksen. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1950. 486 
pp. $6.00. 


There are 21 chapters in this book 
which constitutes a much-needed techni- 
cal treatment of the whole field of analy- 
sis of test results. It is a valuable sum- 
ming up of the data now available in the 
field and will go far in aiding the reader 
to gain an understanding of and to put 
into practice the principles of mental 
test construction and evaluation. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Teaching Social Studies in the High 
Schools. Edgar B. Wesley. Boston, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1950. 594 
pp. $5.00. An extensive revision has 
been done for this third edition. 

The Nature of the Administrative 
Process with Special Reference to Pub- 
lic-School Administration. Jesse B. Sears. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1950. Another in the McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education, this is an attempt to 
apply the known principles of adminis- 
tration to education. 

The Force of Circumstances. Elizabeth 
C. Wright. New York: Exposition Press, 
1950. 127 pp. $3.00. A first novel by one 
of the founders of Connecticut College 
for Women stressing the harmful ef- 
fects of social prejudice and snobbery. 

Problems in American Civilization. 
Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1950. 6 
volumes. $1.00 each. There are six of 
these new volumes in the Heath series 
based on materials in use in Amherst 
College's American Studies courses. The 
new titles are Puritanism in Early Amer- 
ica; The Causes of the American Revo- 
lution; Hamilton and the National Debt; 


Roosevelt, Wilson, and the Trusts; 











Vas 


GINN BASIC READERS 


sometimes think so 


Children do learn to read better, but it’s not magic! The Ginn Basic 
Readers are planned to fit the child. There are appealing stories and 
poems of high literary quality. Children read about the experiences of 
boys and girls of character. 

The Ginn Basic Readers have maximum teaching power, too. Manuals 
have complete directions, yet the program is flexible. No, it’s not 
magic—it’s planned that way! Materials for Grades 1-6 ready. 


TIEGS-ADAMS 


Social Studies Series 


This unique integrated series, beginning with the home and expanding 
gradually to include the world, brings the American way of life to pupils 
in terms and concepts that are significant for them. Guidance is given in 
co-operation, social living, and democratic procedures. The books are 
colorful and lively, with engaging pictures. Books 1-4 now available. 
Books 5 and 6 coming soon. The complete series will cover Grades 1-9. 


Write for more information 


o y (7 
Gi. he Company 
BOSTON 17 NEW YORK I! CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS | COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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Pragmatism and American Culture; and 
Industry-Wide Collective Bargaining— 
Promise or Menace? 

Directory of Film Evaluation for 
Teachers of Business Subjects. Compiled 
by Kappa Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Vocational Instruc- 
tional Materials Laboratory, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 1950. 
68 pp. The 1950 compilation of films 
for business educators. 

Manual of Operation for the SRA 
Reading Accelerator. Elizabeth A. Simp- 
son, Chicago, Ill.: Science Research As- 
sociates (228 S. Wabash Ave.), 1950. 
Available free to educators engaged in 
reading-improvement work, this is a 
handbook for use with SRA’s machine 
for teaching faster and better reading. 

How to Live with Children. Edith G. 
Neisser. Let’s Listen to Youth. H. H. 
Remmers. Chicago, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates, 1950. 48 pp. each. 40c each. 
Bulk rates are available on these new 


Better Living Booklets from SRA at the 
address given above. 

Using Current Materials, Columbus, 
Ohio: The Junior Town Meeting League 
(400 S. Front St.), 1950. 31 pp. Avail- 
able free to teachers, this is a guide to 
the use of current materials at all points 
in the curriculum. 

The Pendle Hill Idea. Howard H. 
Brinton. Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 
1950. 32 pp. 35c. Two decades of ex- 
perience in the Society of Friend's in- 
teresting school for adult training. 

Your Filmstrip ABC's. Angelica W. 
Cass and C. Walter Stone. Chicago, III: 
Film Council of America, 1950. 24 pp. 
35c. “A Handbook for Community 
Groups.” 

Our System of Education. Washington, 
D. C.: National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 1950. 42 pp. 25. A 
statement embodying the Council's ideas 
on what is needed to improve our schools 
with emphasis on what states should do. 








CHATS WITH TEACHERS 


ABOUT COUNSELING 


BY S. A. HAMRIN 


This new book for teachers covers the what-when-why-how of 
counseling in classroom contacts with students. It discusses 
students’ needs and problems and how the teacher can assist. 
Helps make classrooms better places for students. Logical 
follow-up to "Guidance Talks To Teachers." 224 pp. Write 
for approval copy. $3.00. 


GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin. Every teacher and administrator will find this book very helpful in 
understanding individuals and assisting them to make the most of their interests and 
aptitudes. Written in an easy-to-understand style. Contents include, “Studying the 
Individual," “Growing Up Vocationally,” "Mental Hygiene” and many other valuable 
chapters. 82-page appendix gives examples of tested guidance techniques. Write to- 


day for approval copy. $3.00. 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 52 MARKET & CENTER STS., BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
































Just published .. . 


BASIC SCIENCE 


A NEW TEXTBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By 


J. DARRELL BARNARD LON EDWARDS 


Professor of Education and Chairman, Science Department 
School of Education State Teachers College 
New York University Dahbury, Connecticut 


BASIC SCIENCE—a readable, stimulating, and practical one- 
year course in general science. 


This is the textbook general-science teachers have long awaited 
—one that supplies facts, develops principles and generaliza- 
tions, and increases the student's ability to apply knowledge in 
familiar problem situations. 


Among the outstanding features are: 
An over-all program for building generalizations 
Experiments that are scientific method in action 
An enlightened treatment of radiant energy 
Profuse three-dimensional illustrations 

Expanded treatment of biology and conservation 
Thorough discussion of new scientific fields 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York — Boston — Chicago — Dallas — Atlanta — San Francisco 











Euclid Senior High School, Euclid, Ohio—Auditorium Equipped with 1,749 Bodiform Full-Upholstered Chairs 


AMERICAN BODIFORM UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 


for comfort, beauty, durability, housekeeping economy 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


Combines modern beauty with maximum 
comfort. No pinching or tearing hazards. 
Automatic safety-fold action. Greater 
housekeeping economy. 





See our exhibit 
at the N. E. A. Convention 
in Atlantic City 
February 17th through 22nd 











FULL-UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS FOSTER PRIDE, 
ENHANCE INTEREST, IMPROVE ACOUSTICS 


American Bodiform full-upholstered chairs rep- 
resent the finest in auditorium seating. Mod- 
ernly equipped and seated auditoriums multiply 
attendance, become a center of community 
life. Here school authorities ““meet their public” 
under the most favorable conditions. 


The Bodiform seat is of full-upholstered, 
spring-arch construction and the back is broad 
at shoulders, form-fitting at waist, for maxi- 
mum comfort. When occupant rises, seat rises 
to a % safety-fold position. 


These chairs contribute to better acoustics, 
because full upholstery compensates for the 
empty seats in a partly-filled auditorium. 


Let our experienced Seating Engineers help 
your planning. Write for information. 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cites 





